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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Or the conjectural emendations in the text of the Medea, 
which have been, especially during the last few decades, pro- 
posed in great numbers, such and such only have been adopted 
in the present edition as seemed to me either quite certain or 
in the highest degree probable. For the rest, the best manu- 
scripts have been closely followed in the main. Anything like 
an incisive treatment of the text is, in my opinion, out of place 
in editions intended for learners. Only in a few hopelessly gar- 
bled passages the need of furnishing a readable text in decent 
metrical form has led me to admit bolder and more uncertain 
alterations. Here due warning is given the reader in the 
notes. 

In interpretation I have striven for correctness rather than 
for originality, and have of course derived much from others. 
Brevity had to be studied, but I have not knowingly slurred 
over any real difficulty. 

The following editions have been used: Porson’s; Elmsley’s 
(German reprint with Hermann’s notes) ; Kirchhoff’s editions of 
1855 and 1867; Dindorf’s (Oxford edition, 1839, and Poetae 
Scenici, 1868) ; Nauck’s 3d edition, 1871, also his Huripideische 
Studien; Schoene’s Medea, 1853; Pflugk and Klotz’s 3d edi- 
tion, 1867 ; Witschel’s, 1858; Paley’s 2d edition, 1872; Weil’s, 
1868; Hogan’s Medea, 1873; Wecklein’s Medea, 1874. This 
last-named excellent work has been of especial use. 

Corrections or suggestions from any quarter will be grate- 


fully received. 
1 1 ke 


CincINNATI, September, 1876. 
ili 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


TuE revision of Professor Allen’s Medea was originally entrusted 
to the late Dr. H. W. Hayley, whose untimely death, before he 
could begin the work, deprived American classical scholarship of 
one of the ablest of its younger followers. At Professor Goodwin’s 
suggestion I then undertook the work. My effort has been to 
make only such changes as would have met Professor Allen’s 
approval. Indeed, the first edition has proved itself so satisfactory 
in the past twenty-five years that I have run the risk of being 
thought over-conservative, and have preserved the original lan- 
guage and interpretations wherever possible,—in a few cases 
where I should have preferred other statements. The introduction 
has been in part rewritten. The orthography of the text has been 
brought into conformity with present-day knowledge; in a few 
passages the manuscript readings have been restored, and in vv. 
1255 and 1256 two conjectures by Wecklein have been adopted, to 
make the strophe more readable. The notes have been placed 
beneath the text, and the metrical schemes of the choral parts 
incorporated at the proper places. Illustrative passages are for 
the most part printed in full; the more difficult Greek parallels 
have been translated. Experience shows that pupils have a ten- 
dency to avoid reading such passages, so that the parallels fail 
of their purpose. I hope that the addition of the translations 
may diminish this neglect. Three illustrations from ancient art 
have been introduced; descriptions of these are given on pp. 
xxxiv—xxxvil. As the Medea is generally the first Greek play 
read in college, no attempt has been made to prepare a learned 
edition, but solely one suited to the needs of freshmen. 

The more recent editions of the Medea have been consulted 
during the revision; Wecklein’s third edition has been of especial 
service to me, as his first was to the original editor. 

Vi 


vi PREFACE. 


For generous advice and assistance I am indebted to my friends 
and colleagues Professor Charles Burton Gulick and Mr. William 
Fenwick Harris of Harvard University, and particularly to Pro- 
fessor Frank Cole Babbitt of Trinity College, who not only put at 
my disposal his notes on the first edition, but has continually aided 
me with suggestions and criticisms while the book has been going 
through the press. 

That the book in its present form may not be unworthy of its 


first editor is my chief desire. 
Coie a 


CamBrinGr, July, 1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. EURIPIDES. 


1. Life. — What we know of Euripides’ personal history, exclud- 
ing that which is clearly fabulous, is substantially this. He was 
born about 480 B.c. — tradition said in Salamis on the day of the 
great sea fight with the Persians. In contrast to Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, who belonged to wealthy and distinguished families, 
Euripides was born into a humble condition. His parents, Mne- 
sarchides (or Mnesarchus) and Clito, lived at one time in banish- 
ment in Boeotia; on their return to Athens they are said to have 
engaged in petty retail trade. It is clear, however, that Euripides 
had a good education. According to tradition he distinguished 
himself in his youth as an athlete and also devoted himself to 
painting; whatever the truth of the story may be, certainly no 
tragedian shows such a sense for that art as Euripides.’ Yet he 
must have turned early to poetic composition, for he produced his 
first play, The Daughters of Pelias, at the age of twenty-five. 
Henceforth he devoted himself to the stage. His first play won 
but third place, and it was only after fourteen years of effort 
that he gained the first prize*; he enjoyed this distinction but five 
times in all. 

Euripides was of a studious and speculative nature, an ardent 
disciple of the philosophers and sophists of his day, Anaxagoras, 
Prodicus, Socrates, and others, although he attached himself to no 
philosophic school. Of a gloomy temperament, he seems to have 
suffered from a morbid sensitiveness and a consciousness of being 
misunderstood, a feeling sometimes reflected in his works. In 


1 Cf. Huddilston, Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward Art, pp. 72 ff. 
2 According to the Parian Marble, in 441 3.c. 
1x 
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contrast to the mass of his fellow-Athenians, he took no part in poli- 
tics, but lived aloof from the world in the midst of his large collection 
of books. He is said to have been twice married, both times unhap- 
pily. His last years were spent away from Athens, first in Mag- 
‘nesia, then at Pella at the court of Archelaus, the Macedonian king, 
for whom he wrote his tragedy Archelaus. He died at Arethusa 
near Amphipolis in the spring of 406 B.c., and was buried not far 
from that city ; at Athens a cenotaph was erected to him, for which 
an epitaph was written by either Thucydides or Timotheus.* 

2. Spirit and Tendencies. — In spirit Euripides stands in sharp 
contrast to Aeschylus and Sophocles. The former belongs to the 
period of the Persian wars and the formation of the Athenian 
empire; Sophocles represents the Athens which Pericles created ; 
but Euripides, although a contemporary of Sophocles, is the repre- 
sentative of the new Athens, of the new political, moral, and 
aesthetic ideas that were coming into vogue in the last third of 
the fifth century before Christ, and supplanting the sterner and 
simpler notions of the earlier times. It was Athens in transition 
to the time of Demosthenes and Praxiteles, rather than the city of 
Pericles and Phidias, for which Euripides wrote. His extant plays | 
show a fondness for rhetoric and philosophic reflection that distin- 
guishes him from his two great predecessors; and it is precisely 
here that he reflects most accurately the tendencies of his time. 
Euripides was, furthermore, the most ‘modern’ of the great trage- 
dians in that his interest lay in the thought and experiences of the 
common individual in daily life far more than in the legendary 
sufferings of beings in an heroic past. He was in no sympathy 
with the mythological spirit; but, being aware that his strength 
lay in the vivid delineation of human passion, he employed the 
myths chiefly as vehicles for the expression of his own conceptions 
of passion. The story of Medea, for example, gave him the means 


1 Vita Hur. + — - 
pvijua uev “ENNas dao’ Evpuridov: édoréa 5’ ioxe 
v7 Maxedwv, grep déEaro Tépua Blov - 
marpn 5° ‘ENddos ‘EANds, APAvar. odd dé wovoaus 
Téppas éx ToNNGy Kal Tov rawwov exer, : 
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of exhibiting both the wrath of a woman scorned and thrown aside 
and, in a secondary degree, the power of a mother’s: love. The 
human and romantic interest of the play is so great that the 
mythological element sinks into the background. Euripides has 
also a distinctly realistic tendency, and his conceptions lack the 
lofty ideality that distinguishes those of Sophocles; while his per- 
sonages are taken from the heroic period, he brings them down to 
earth and makes them talk and act like common men. Aristotle 
in his Poetics! has preserved a remark of Sophocles, who said that 
he represented men as they should be, Euripides as they were. 

Euripides was also in accord with his time in his philosophical 
and religious views. It was a period when men were consciously 
examining the bases of their institutions and beliefs. Great social 
changes also were in progress. Many thinking men had broken 
with the past, and Euripides shared the common scepticism. We 
cannot say that he had any definite religious or philosophic system, 
but he was vitally interested in many of the fundamental problems 
of life, the position of man in the universe, the relation of man to 
divinity, the root of evil and the source of suffering, and the ques- 
tion of a future life.? The weariness and woe of humanity groping 
in darkness seem to have oppressed him. 


1 Chap. 25, 
2 Cf. Hipp. 189-196 : — 
mas 6’ dduvnpds Bios dvOpwrwr, 
KovK €oTt TovwY avdmavors. 
GN bri TOU KAv pidrTeEpov &dXo 
okoros dumrlaxwy Kptrre. vepédass. 
ducdpwres 5h paivbued’ Ovres 
7006’ 6 TL TOUTO oTiNBer KaTa YHY 
5c darepoovyny &ddou Bidrou 
Koux amddekiy Tov bd yalas. 
Also Frg. 816: — ‘ 

w pirdgwor Bporol, » 
ot Thy émiorelxovcay nuépay ldety 
mobeir exovres wuplwy &xOos KaKOv. 
ovTws epws Bporotow eyxevras Blov. 
7d (Av yap topev, Tod Oavety 5° dmrewpla 
mas Tis poBetrar P&s Nurety 765" HAlov, 
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To the conservatives, however, Euripides seemed a subverter of 
religion and morality,! and Aristophanes was never weary of assail- 
ing him for what he regarded as the debasing tendencies of his 
tragedies. In modern times Schlegel has renewed the attack. But 
much that seemed corrupting to the conservatism of Euripides’ 
day cannot seem so to us; and many sentiments which have been 
cited as inculcating false morality seem harmless when taken in 
connection with the situation and the person who utters them. 
Yet after all allowance has been made, there still remain a number — 
of passages in which Euripides shows a certain irreverence, a revolt 
against current religious views, and an indifference to the beliefs 
of the multitude that may well have shocked his audiences and 
brought him under suspicion. 

While Euripides took no active part in politics, but lived the 
close life of a student of books, no poet was more patriotic or 
showed deeper love for Athens than he. In the Medea, although 
the scene is laid in Corinth, Euripides took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity given by Medea’s prospective flight to Athens to glorify his 
city in a choral song (824 ff.), second only to Sophocles’ ode in the 
Oedipus Coloneus. Athens is also celebrated as protectress of the 
banished in four other plays, —the Heracleidae, Hercules Furens, 
Supplices, and Phoenissae.2 In the Andromache and Orestes he 


Frg. 833 ; — 
tis 6° oidev ef (Hv TOO’ 6 KéxAnTae Oavery, 
TO (hv 5€ OvijcKeyv oT; TAHY Suws Boot av 
votovawy of Bérovres, of 5° d\wAdbTES 
ovdev vooodawy ot dé Kéxrnvrae kaka. 
Frg. 912 : — 


méupov 5° és pads Wuxds évépwr 
Tots Bovdouévors &Oous mpouabecy 
mO0ev €Bdacrov, Ths plia kaxev, 
tla det waxdpwv éxOvoauévous 


> evpety pox Owy avdravrar. 


1 £.g. in the scene between Apollo and Thanatos in the prologue to the 
Alcestis. Cf. also Tro. 884 ff., Hec. 488 ff. 


2 The fragmentary hypothesis of the Supplices closes with the words 7d 5é 
SpGua eyKdmoy ’ AOnvar, : 
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attacks the Lacedaemonians.' More than other poets he chose 
peculiarly Attic myths for dramatic treatment or brought familiar 
myths into connection with Attica. 

3. Misogynism. — Euripides suffered in antiquity from the charge 
of misogynism also, but this trait has been exaggerated. No one 
has depicted nobler types of women than he in his Alcestis, Iphi- 
genia Taurica, and Heracleidae; in other plays, it is true, he 
portrays women of strong passions who do great harm — Medea, 
Phaedra, and Hecuba. The poet possessed a deep insight into 
woman’s character and was fond of portraying it in all its phases, 
dark as well as bright; that he recognized the possibilities of good 
as well as of evil is shown by the cases just cited, and also by a 
fragment from his Melanippe (494) : 

THS PRY KAKNS KAKLOV OvdeY ylyveTaL 
yuvakds, eoOAns 5° ovder cis trepBoAnv 
mepuk dpevvov: diadépovor 8° at dices. 

4, Works. — Tradition says that Euripides wrote ninety-two 
plays. Varro,’ Cicero’s contemporary, knew only seventy-five. Of 
these we possess eighteen and the Rhesus, which is almost univer- 
sally thought to be spurious. The genuine plays are: <Alcestis, 
Andromache, Bacchae, Hecuba, Helena, Electra, Heracleidae, Hercules 
Furens, Supplices, Hippolytus, Iphigenia Aulidensis, Iphigenia Tau- 
rica, Ion, Cyclops (a satyric drama), Medea, Orestes, Troades, and 
Phoenissae. 

The dates of only six are known with certainty: Alcestis, 438 ; 
Medea, 431; Hippolytus, 428; Troades, 415; Helena, 412; Orestes, 
408. A few others can be approximately placed. The Bacchae 
and Iphigenia Aulidensis were produced after the poet’s death. 

5. Style. — Euripides’ language is free from the turgidity of 
Aeschylus, but lacks the noble tone of Sophocles. He consciously 
employed a diction in which the speech of daily life had a large 


1¥urther in the Heracleidae he expresses his approval of the alliance with 
Argos, and in the Hecuba (254 ff.) and Supplices (232 ff.) attacks the demagogues. 

2 Gellius XVII. 4: Euripidem quoque M. Varro ait, cum quinque et septua- 
ginta tragoedias scripserit, in quinque solis vicisse, cum eum saepe vincerent 
aliquot poetae ignavissimi. 
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part, but which was kept from being commonplace by the use of 
dialectic forms, poetic and archaic words and constructions. The 
result is that his verse gains in reality and in what we may call a 
human quality. The smoothness and dexterity of his language 
won recognition, apparently, even from his opponent, Aristophanes,' 
as well as praise from Aristotle.2 He was strongly influenced by 
the passion for rhetoric prevalent in his day, and his plays contain 
much rhetorical artifice. Even smaller verbal quibbles, paradoxical 
expressions, alliterations, and the like, he does not disdain. Charac- 
teristic, too, are the long arguments between his personages on ques- 
tions of right and wrong, sometimes quite irrelevant to the matter 
in hand. Almost every play has one or more of these. The author 
seems to delight to display his skill in making out a specious 
argument, even when one side is manifestly in the wrong. Such 
speeches smack rather of the law court (d:cayexot Adyor) than belong 
to the tragic stage, and were not unjustly blamed by Aristophanes.® 
Euripides is fond also of philosophizing through the mouths of his 
characters, and the abundance of maxims (yvépa), reflections, and 
generalizations on social and religious topics — another effect of 
the rhetorical training of his time — went far to render him attract- 
ive in later times. His plays were recommended for study to those 
who were preparing themselves for a public career. Histrionic 
art had developed in his day, and this influenced composition ; 
it was necessary to furnish the actors with telling and pointed 

1 Aristoph. Frg. 397 D.: xpaua yap atrod rod orbuatos TO oTpoyyUw, Tovs 
vods 5° dyopatous AT Tov 7 Kelvos ToLO. 


Cf. Schol. Plat. VI. p. 227 Herm.: ’Apuropdyns exwuwdetro él ro oKxdmrew 
bev Evpurldny, umetoOar 5° addy. 

2 Arist. Rhet. ili. 2: whérrerae 5’ ed, édv tis ex THs elwOvlas Suadéxrou éxhéywr 
cvvT Oj, Srep Edpurtdys rove? cal bréderte Tp@TOos. 

8 Pax 534, where Euripides is called rouris pnuarlwy dSicanxor. 

* Quint. X. i. 68: illud quidem nemo non fateatur necesse esse iis, qui se ad 
agendum comparant, utiliorem longe fore Euripidem. Namque is et sermone 
magis accedit oratorio generi, et sententiis densus, et in iis quae a sapientibus 
tradita sunt paene ipsis par, et in dicendo ac respondendo cuilibet eorum, qui 
fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. Cf. Dio Chrys. or. XVIII. p. 47: mod- 


TUG avdpt mdvy whédmos: ere 58 On Kat waOn bate TAnpwTaL Kal yrouas pds - 
dravta wperluous karaulyvucr Tots TOLAMAC LY. 
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speeches, and to make the dramatic situations striking to meet the 
demands of the Athenian audience. 

6. Form. — An examination of the structure of Euripides’ plays 
shows many of them to be defective; they lack coherence and com- 
pactness ; indeed in some the several scenes seem pieced together, 
and do not naturally follow one after the other. In general it 
may be said that Euripides relied on striking passages and thril- 
ling scenes more than on the unity and symmetry of the whole. 
Instead of confining his audience’s attention to the chief personage 
or to the development of a single idea throughout, as his predeces- 
sors had done, he preferred to present in turn that which was most 
striking in the several characters, thus securing variety of interest 
at a sacrifice of unity. The Medea is an exception to his general 
plan, for in this play Medea is continually the central figure, as 
much as Oedipus in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus. Yet here the 
progress of events is interrupted to a certain extent by the scene 
between Aegeus and Medea, for which no sufficient motive has been 
given. Another of Euripides’ best works, the Hippolytus, shows 
a lack of unity to a marked degree, for it breaks in two in the 
middle, so that the halves might well have been elaborated into 
separate plays. This shifting of interest is so common in modern 
plays that the present-day reader of Euripides may not feel it 
keenly as a defect in the poet’s art; but the modern drama is 
subject to no such rigid conditions as were imposed on the Greek 
in the best period. These conditions did not admit readily the 
changes Euripides introduced. 

Two points in his work have been especially blamed: (1) his 
prologues, long soliloquies, in which the situation is explained to 
the audience; (2) the interference of a god —the so-called Ges 
dd pnxavjs —at the end of the play to solve the difficulties of the 
situation. In the Medea, where the prologue is well managed, the 
nurse in her opening soliloquy reminds the spectators of the events 
that have preceded the moment when the play proper begins — 
the quest of the golden fleece, the return to Iolcus, the murder of 
Pelias, and the flight to Corinth; informs them of Jason’s infatua- 
tion for the princess and consequent desertion of Medea ; and finally 
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discloses her own fears of the harm which Medea in her passion may 
do. Thus the entire situation is at once made clear, not gradually 
disclosed, as by Sophocles. Apparently Euripides felt that the 
curious expectancy of his hearers was not necessary, and that they 
required the knowledge thus given them to appreciate the course of 
the play and to understand the motives and emotions of the charac- 
ters in it. Such explanation was the more desirable now that sin- 
gle plays instead of trilogies were presented ; indeed, with the free 
treatment of the myths which Euripides allowed himself, the © 
explanatory prologue was almost a necessity. The fact that the 
spectator was made familiar with the outline of the tragedy did 
not necessarily diminish his interest in it; no one to-day enjoys 
Hamlet less because he knows the course and outcome of the play. 
Euripides deserves censure, however, not so much for employing 
explanatory prologues as for the manner in which he managed 
them. They are for the most part mechanical, and in ten of the 
plays are burdened with long genealogies that deserve the ridicule 
Aristophanes heaped on them. 

The second objection urged by critics —that a majority of the 
tragedies have a mechanical ending in which the difficulties of the 
tragic situation are resolved by the intervention of a god —is well 
taken. Yet again unfavorable criticism must be directed, not at 
the introduction of a divinity into the tragedy, for which Aeschylus 
had set the example, but at the way Euripides employed this 
device. With him it seems to be a ready means of solving his 
dramatic difficulties rather than an inherent part of the play, and 
it is impossible to escape the conviction that the interposition of 
divine aid shows the poet’s lack of invention. Seneca, whose trage- 
dies are far inferior to their Euripidean originals, had the good 
taste to avoid such endings in his Medea and Phaedra.? 


1 Ran. 946 and 1198 ff. ; Achar. 47 ff. Of. Vita Eurip.: cad év rots ™ponrdyots 
dé dxAnpds. That the prologues in their present form are much interpolated 
does not affect the ancient judgment. 

2 Seneca’s Phaedra, however, it should be noted, was probably based on 


Euripides’ lost play ‘Imméduros xadumréuevos, not on the extant ‘ IméAvuros 
orepavnpopos. 
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But with all Euripides’ defects, we must recognize in him a poet 
and a thinker of high rank. Single scenes of his dramas are unex- 
celled, and in Medea and Iphigenia he has given us two tragic 
characters as permanent as any in literature. Critics in antiquity 
pointed out that his strength lay in the representation of passion 
(x46) and in his recognition scenes (dvayvepiors). He could depict 
both the fiercest anger and the tenderest feeling, as in the char- 
acter of Medea, who is moved to rage by the wrongs done her, and 
yet breaks down under the force of her love for her children.!_ The 
remarkable scene? in which Medea wavers in her resolution shows 
Euripides’ ability in this direction. The author of the treatise on 
The Sublime says that in the presentation of rage and love, the pas- 
sions Euripides introduced into tragedy, no other poet is so success- 
ful. His power in depicting recognition scenes appears in the Jon, 
where Creusa discovers that the youthful attendant who is about to 
take her life is her own son, and in the Iphigenia Taurica, in which 
the priestess learns that the human victim she is about to sacrifice 
to the goddess is her own brother; very famous in antiquity was 
the scene in the lost Cresphontes, in which Merope, who had already 
raised her axe with murderous intent over the sleeping youth she 
took to be an enemy, was saved from killing her son by the arrival 
of an aged attendant, who made known to her the truth. We can 
well believe Plutarch’s statement that this scene thrilled the ancient 
audiences.* In description, also, Euripides showed great ability. 

The choral parts of his tragedies are inferior to the dialogue, and 
are loosely connected with the action of the play; often they could 
be omitted with no loss to the tragedy. If we can trust Aris- 
tophanes,° he employed some low and common melodies for his songs. 
This decline of the chorus shows the way to later tragedy. He 
also treated his metres with great freedom, introducing resolutions 


1 899, 922 ff. 21021 ff. 3 De Sublim. 15. 

4 Plut. de esu carn. 5: oxbre 5¢ rhv év 7H Tpayydla Mepbrny ért rov vidv médexvy 
dpapévnv, brov ev TH Oedtpe Klynua ove? cuvecophid fovca PbBw, kal déos uh pbdon 
Tov érvdapBavbuevoy yépovra Kal tpboy Td wepdxwv. Cf. Aristot. Poet. 14 (he is 
speaking of different kinds of recognition) xpdricrov dé 7d TedevTaiov, Méyw de 
olov év r@ Kpecpdvty  Meporn wéddex Tov vidv daroxrelver. 

5 Ran. 1301 ff. 
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in the trimeter, and in the later plays employing free glyconics to 
a great extent in the lyric parts. race 

Yet in considering both Euripides’ style and dramatic skill it is 
of the utmost importance to remember that his plays were written 
for the stage, not the closet, and that scenery had at this time come 
to be a matter of importance; such plays as the Hercules Furens 
and the Zroades must have depended in no small degree on scenic 
effect for their success. 

7. Fame. — Although Euripides was not so successful on the 
stage as Aeschylus and Sophocles, he won no little admiration from 
his contemporaries, especially after the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. A story told in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias* attests his 
popularity. There it is said that certain fugitives from the Athe- 
nian army maintained themselves in Sicily by reciting Euripides’ 
plays, and that captives gained their freedom by teaching their 
captors passages from his tragedies. Aristophanes imitated him 
even while attacking him, and Sophocles, on hearing of his death, 
came into the theatre dressed in mourning, while his actors and 
chorus appeared uncrowned.. In the fourth century he was read 
and presented almost to the exclusion of the two older poets. 
Plato held him in high esteem, and Aristotle, although he gives 
Euripides the lowest place in the triad, still accords him his due.? 
Alexander is said to have recited an entire scene from the now 
lost Andromeda at the banquet which preceded his death. At 
Lycurgus’ command a bronze statue was erected to the poet’s 
honor in the Dionysiac theatre. The writers of the later comedy 
admired him extravagantly,’ and the great number of fragments 
preserved bear witness to his current popularity; his position 
among the Romans is shown on p. xxviii below. 

The best testimony to our poet’s fame in Magna Graecia is fur- 


1 Chap. 29. 

2 Poet. 13: 6 Evpurldys ef kal ra ba wh ev olkovopel, NAG TpayiKwrarbs ye TOV 
Tount@v palverat. 

8 According to the Vita, Philemon in one of his comedies declared : ef rats 
an Pelarcrv of Tebvnkdres alaOnow ecixov, dvdpes, ws gacly tives, amnyéduny dv, dor 
Wetv Evperidny. Menander’s attitude is attested by Quintilian (x. 1. 69): Euri- 
pidem admiratus maxime est, ut saepe testatur, et secutus Menander. 
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nished by the vase paintings that have been influenced by his work. 
Scenes from at least nine of the extant plays can be recognized on 
vases, whereas no single vase painting can with certainty be referred 
to Sophocles’ plays, and only the Choephori and Eumenides of 
Aeschylus attracted the vase painters, so far as our present evi- 
dence allows us to judge. The tragic seenes among the Pompeian 
wall paintings, many of which go back to earlier works, were chiefly 
under Euripidean influence. ; 

In the Middle Ages Euripides was still read.2 The Christian 
tragedy Christus Patiens is a cento of Euripides’ verses. In more 
modern times the attention of the reading world was first turned 
to Euripides by Seneca’s tragedies; Erasmus’ Latin translations 
of the Hecuba and Iphigenia Aulidensis (1506), and Grotius’ 
Excerpta Tragicorum et Comicorum (1626) attracted many; and 
Enripides has been especially imitated on the French, German, 
and English stage. 

8. Manuscripts and Scholia.— The Euripidean manuscripts were 
first classified by Kirchhoff in his edition of 1855. Those which 
possess any authority form two classes. The first contains nine 
plays (Alcestis, Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolytus, Medea, Orestes, 
Rhesus, Troades, Phoenissae); the remaining ten are extant in the 
second class only. These last plays were little known and read by 
the Byzantines, and have narrowly escaped perishing altogether. 

Cuiass 1. This consists of uninterpolated copies (complete or 
partial) of a recension current in the Middle Ages, comprising the 
nine plays above mentioned. These manuscripts have the highest 
authority. The principal ones are: Codex Vaticanus, 909 (9 plays), 
Codex Parisinus, 2712 (6 plays), Codex Marcianus, 471 (5 plays), 
all of the twelfth or thirteenth century ; Codex Havniensis, 417 (9 
plays), of the fifteenth century, is closely related to Cod. Vat. 909. 

Crass 2. This comprises copies of a different and far rarer 


1 Cf. Huddilston, Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings, Macmillan, 
1898. Vogel, Scenen euripideischer Tragoddien in griechischen Vasengemilden, 
Leipzig, 1886. 

2 Particularly the nine plays that are preserved in the best Mss. Cf. § 8. 

3 Cf. pp. xxviii f. 
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recension which embraced at least nineteen pieces, but contained a 
text of less purity, which had been tampered with by would-be cor- 
rectors. The authority of these manuscripts is therefore inferior, 
and the plays found only in them are accordingly difficult of eriti- 
cism and cannot be so nearly restored. ‘The two most important 
manuscripts of this class are Codex Florentinus, 32, 2 (18 plays), 
Codex Palatinus, 287, at Rome (13 plays), both of the fourteenth 
century. 

Besides these we have two papyri from the Fayum, now in Ber- 
lin. One contains Hippolytus 242-515, the other Rhesus 48-96. 

Scholia exist only to the nine plays found in the manuscripts of 
the first class. They are now best edited by Eduard Schwartz, 
Berlin, 1887-1891, in two volumes. 

9. Editions. — The editio princeps, edited by the Greek, Janus 
Lascaris, Florence, 1496, contains only the Medea, Hippolytus, 
Alcestis, and Andromache. The Aldine edition, edited by the 
Cretan, Marcus Musurus, Venice, 1503, contains all the plays 
except the Mlectra. This was added by Victorius in 1545. In 
1602 a complete edition with scholia and commentary was edited 
by Stephanus. Barnes’ comprehensive edition, Cambridge, 1694, is 
still valuable. Of the later editions the following deserve notice 
(only the most comprehensive and important are mentioned) : 

R. Porson (4 plays), 1797-1801. 

P. Kimsley (3 plays), 1813-1821. 

G. Hermann (12 plays), 1800-1841. 

A, Matthiae, large edition, 10 vols., 1813-1829. Now antiquated. 

W. Dindorf, Oxford edition with notes, 4 vols., 1832-1839. 
Most recently in Poetae Scenici Graeci, Leipzig, 1869. 

Pflugk and Klotz (11 plays), Gotha and Leipzig, 1840-1867. 
Over-conservative. 

A. Kirchhoff, larger edition with critical notes only, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1855. This edition marks a new epoch in the text criti- 
cism. Smaller edition with chief variants, 3 vols., Berlin, 1867. 

A, Nauck, text, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1871. Valuable emendations. 

F, A. Paley, English notes, 3 vols., London, 1858-1860 (Vols. I. 
and IT. now in second edition, 1872-1875). 
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H. Weil (7 plays), French notes, Paris, 1868. 

&. Prinz, critical edition continued by N. Wecklein (thus far 14 
plays), Leipzig, 1878, etc. The Medea and the Alcestis in the second 
edition by Wecklein, 1899. 

NV. Wecklein (5 plays), German notes, Leipzig, 1873, ete. The 
Medea now in the third edition. 

Of the separate editions of the Medea the following deserve 
especial mention: Kirchhoff’s, Berlin, 1852; Schoene’s, Leipzig, 
1853; Verrall’s, Oxford, 1881; Wecklein’s, 3d edition, Leipzig, 
1891. 


Il. THE MEDEA. 


10. The Medea was produced 431 B.c., with the Philoctetes, 
Dictys, and Theristae, and took only the third rank. It is presum- 
ably the earliest of the preserved plays, except the Alcestis. In 
merit it ranks at least as high as any. 

11. Outline of the Plot. — Medea is the daughter of Aeetes, King 
of Colchis, and like her father’s sister, Circe, is endowed with 
knowledge of magic. Enamored of Jason, who comes with the 
Argonauts in quest of the Golden’ fleece, she has enabled him by 
her arts to accomplish the tasks imposed on him by Aeetes, — the 
yoking of the fire-breathing bulls, the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, 
the destruction of the crop of armed warriors, —and finally to slay 
the dragon which guarded the fleece itself; she has killed her 
brother Apsyrtus to facilitate their escape by detaining the pur- 
suers, and has fled with Jason to Greece. They arrive at Iolcus 
in Thessaly, where the crafty Pelias, Jason’s uncle, is king. The 
throne is rightfully Jason’s, for Pelias had seized it from Aeson, 
Jason’s father, and between the usurper and the rightful claimant 
there is mutual fear and distrust. In Jason’s behalf Medea com- 
passes the death of Pelias; she persuades his own daughters to 
slay him and boil him in a kettle, in the belief that through her 
enchantments they will thus be able to renew his youth. From 
the consequences of this deed Jason and Medea seek refuge in 
flight, and make their abode in Corinth. Here they live peacefully 
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as exiles for a time, but Jason presently tires of his barbarian 
spouse, devoted though she is, and longs for a connection which 
shall advance him in wealth and dignity in his new home; accord- 
ingly he deserts Medea, and receives in marriage the daughter of 
Creon, the king of the country. All the passion of Medea’s wild 
and unbridled nature is roused by this indignity. Here the play 
opens. 

Prologue (1-130). — Medea’s nurse in a soliloquy sets forth the 
situation and describes her mistress’ passionate grief, which she 
fears may lead her to some desperate deed. The zadaywyds, or 
slave-guardian of Medea’s two children, enters with his charge. 
He has heard a rumor that Medea and the children are banished 
by a royal edict. He is bidden to withhold this from Medea and 
to keep the boys in close seclusion. Medea’s voice is heard from 
within in outbursts of despair and rage. 

Parodus (131-213). — The Chorus of Corinthian women, friends 
of Medea, approach to express their sympathy. Medea still speaks 
from within. The nurse, at the request of the chorus, enters the 
house to persuade her mistress to appear. 

First Episode (213-409). — Medea comes forth in answer to the 
summons, inacalmer mood. She describes her forlorn condition feel- 
ingly, and exacts from the Chorus a promise of-silence in case she 
shall find means for requiting her enemies. Creon now enters to 
announce the decree of exile against her, on ground of threats uttered 
against the royal family. Medea feigns submission and innocence, 
and by humble entreaty obtains a respite of one day. No sooner 
is Creon’s back turned than her mien changes, and she declares her 
intention of accomplishing her revenge within the allotted day, — 
by her secret arts, should any refuge open to her where she may 
afterwards seek safety, otherwise openly, dagger in hand. She 
will meanwhile wait to see whether such means of safety shall 
present themselves. 

First Stasimon (410-445).— A choral song, the burden of which 
is the infidelity of man, and Medea’s forlorn condition. 

Second Episode (446-626).— A spirited scene between Jason 
and Medea. The former comes to offer Medea money and other 
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assistance for her journey. To her passionate invective Jason 
replies with what sophistry he may. The calm impudence with 
which he proffers his wretched excuses for his conduct, and even 
feigns to act magnanimously toward the woman he has wronged, 
reveal him as a heartless villain. His offers of assistance are 
scornfully rejected. 

Second Stasimon (627-662). — The Chorus, reflecting on Medea’s 
sad fate, praises moderation and contentment in love and wedlock, 
and then bewails the lot of the homeless. 

Third Episode (663-823).— The necessary refuge for Medea is 
secured by the arrival of Aegeus, who chances to be passing through 
Corinth on his way to consult Pittheus concerning an obscure oracle 
which has been given him at Delphi. He asks the cause of Medea’s 
grief, and at her entreaty promises her protection if she will come 
to his court at Athens. When Aegeus is gone, Medea unfolds to 
the Chorus the plan which she has dimly had in mind from the 
outset. She will send her children to the princess, Jason’s bride, 
entreating her intercession in their behalf, and they shall take her 
as a present a poisoned robe and diadem, to put on which will be 
certain death. Having thus destroyed her rival, she will slay her 
own children as the bitterest retaliation she can inflict on Jason. 
In pursuance of this plan the nurse is despatched to summon 
Jason to a new interview. 

Third Stasimon (824-865).— The mention of Athens inspires 
the Chorus to sing the praises of Attica; but the question rises in 
its mind, ‘ How can so holy a land harbor such a criminal as Medea 
will be when she has accomplished her purpose?’ The stasimon 
closes with an appeal to Medea to desist. 

Fourth Episode (866-975). — Jason reappears, and Medea in an 
altered tone pretends to have considered the matter anew, and to 
have laid aside her wrath. She asks forgiveness for her former 
language, expresses approval of his course, and begs for his good 
offices with his bride in behalf of the children. Jason, thrown 
completely off his guard, promises this, and the boys are sent with 
the gifts. Remarkable in this scene is the mixture of real and 
pretended feeling on Medea’s part; in the midst of her feigned 
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condition she is melted to real tears at the thought of what awaits 
the children. 

Fourth Stasimon (976-1001).— The Chorus, knowing the true 
situation, expresses its fears for the outcome. 

Fifth Episode (1002-1250).— The pedagogue, returning with 
the children, announces that their mission has been successful, and 
that the boys are freed from the sentence of banishment. Medea 
bids him retire, and struggles long with herself; her heart fails 
her when she thinks of child murder, but her evil passions nerve 
her to the deed. A pause ensues while they await further news, 
which is filled by a long anapaestic passage from the Chorus. Then 
a messenger arrives in breathless haste to bring tidings of the 
catastrophe. The princess and Creon are killed by the poisoned 
robe. Their death is described at length. Medea enters the house 
to slay her children. 

Fifth Stasimon (1251-1292). — The Chorus implores the eet to 
prevent the unnatural crime. The cries of the ill-fated children 
are heard from within. 

Exodus (1293-1419). — Jason comes, hoping to save his children 
from the hands of the exasperated Corinthians. Learning what 
has just happened, he is overwhelmed with rage and sorrow. As 
he is trying to force his way into the dwelling, Medea, with the 
bodies of the children, appears aloft in a chariot drawn by winged 
dragons, which has suddenly been sent to her aid by Helios. After 
some further parley, Medea announces that she will bury the bodies 
in the temple of Hera Acraea, and institute a solemn feast in their 
honor; then predicting Jason’s death, she departs, exulting in the 
completeness of her revenge. 

12, Remarks. —The interest centres in Medea and her all- 
absorbing passion. Her love and hate are terrible in their strength. 
The poet lays stress on her being a foreigner; he means to depict 
human nature in its wilder phase, with passions unmitigated by 
the restraining influences of laws and Hellenic civilization. Aside 
from this vehemence there is no grandeur in the character, no 
moral elevation. Our sympathy can only partly go with her; we 
cannot, even from a Greek point of view, approve her revenge, nor 
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regard it as a deed necessary under the circumstances; yet there is 
a vivid reality in in it. 

ishment for Jason, worse than even his own death, which Medea 
is perfectly able to bring about? Certainly it is not that Jason 
loves the children so extraordinarily. For although he affects great 
interest in their welfare (562 ff., 914 ff.), still this does not prevent 
him from acquiescing quite unconcernedly in the decree which ban- 
ishes them, nor does it occur to him to attempt to have this decree 
revoked until Medea (940) proposes it; his indifference to his 
children is subject of remark (76) and Medea taunts him with it 
(1396, 1401). He first shows real solicitude in their behalf after 
the death of his bride. The real force of the punishment consists, 
then, in leaving him without children to perpetuate the family and 
to support him in old age, and is fully felt only in connection with 
the murder of his new wife, which cuts off all hope of future off- 
spring. The bitterness of this lot to a Greek mind can be only 
imperfectly understood by us. To him the extinction of his race 
was a terrible misfortune. And that herein lies the weight of 
Medea’s revenge is plain from 803 ff. and 1348. It is, however, to 
be noted that the poet ignores the obvious possibility that Jason 
may take yet a third wife and beget children. We might, indeed, 
understand the prediction of Jason’s death (1386) as intended to 
cut off this resource, if we supposed a speedy death to be meant ; 
but that again is hardly consistent with the words péve xai ynpas 
(1396). There is, therefore, plainly this weak point in the con- 
struction of the piece. 

The sending of the dragon chariot is a sudden intervention on 
the part of the god, for otherwise Medea’s excuse for her child 
murder, that the boys must in any case die (1060, 1236), would 
not hold good, since there would be the possibility of her saving 
them as well as herself by flight. Aristotle blames this super- 
natural intervention at the close, but there is this to be said for it, 
that the closing of the action does not depend in any great measure 
on it, there being nothing to show that Medea herself could not 
escape without the chariot, as she has expected to do throughout. 
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The most that the chariot does is to enable her to rescue and bury 
the bodies of the children, and to appear triumphant in the last _ 
colloquy with J ason, while it enhances, of course, the scenic effect 
of the close. With more justice one may find fault with the 
introduction of Aegeus, whose appearance just at the nick of time 
is purely accidental and not brought about by anything in the 
action itself. In fact this scene has little dramatic interest or 
import, and seems to be introduced mainly to bring on the stage 
an Athenian national hero. 

It is somewhat surprising to find Medea at the end imposing a 
festival in atonement for her own crime on the Corinthians, whom 
she has just made her bitter enemies. We must suppose that the 
authority of Hera is to effect this, who is the protectress of Medea, 
as of all the Argonauts. 

The character of Jason is that of complete selfishness, a selfish- 
ness which has overrun and stifled his natural good impulses. 
Creon is imperious but well-meaning. Aegeus is a mere lay figure. 
The servants, on the other hand, are well conceived; the nurse, 
with her bustling anxiety, is particularly good. 

13. Question of Double Recension. — There seems to be some reason 
for thinking that the Medea has undergone a revision or alteration 
since its first production, and that we have not the play exactly in 
its original form. The chief considerations in‘ favor of this view 
are: (1) The apparent dittography (passage written in two ways) 
723, 724, 729, 730 = 725-728; see note. Hermann thought 777 = 
778, 779, another such; and some have regarded as similar cases 
798-810 = 819-823, 1231 f. = 1233-5. (2) Words quoted from Medea, 
but not found in our play. Such are the words & OepyudBovroy 
orhdyxvov, said by the. Scholiast, Aristoph. Ach. 119, to be éy ™) 
MySeia Eipuridov. Aristophanes (Pax 1012) quotes éx Mydetas (whose 
Medea he does not Say) drASuav, ddXouav, not in our Medea (yet see 
97) but found Iph. Taur. 152. Lastly in Ennius’ Medea is a trans- 
lation of the verse puocd codioriy doris odx abTd codds, which Cicero 
(fam. xiii. 15) quotes from Euripides. None of these reasons are 
cogent ; the dittography may be due to an interpolator, the Scholiast 
and Aristophanes might have quoted carelessly, and the Ennian 
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~ verse is probably a case of contaminatio. Other things that have 
been urged as evidence of a double recension are altogether insuffi- 
cient. There is no proof that there was not a double recension; on 
the other hand, there is no evidence that compels us to assume one. 

14. Relation to Neophron’s Medea. — Neophron, a contemporary of 
Euripides, wrote a Medea which, according to Aristotle’s tropuyjpara 
and Dicaearchus (see the first Hypothesis), served as a model for 
Euripides ; they even seem to think the latter guilty of plagiarism 
in appropriating Neophron’s work. 

And in truth Neophron’s play, as is plain from the extant frag- 
ments (quoted on vv. 663, 1056, 1387), was very like Euripides’. 
Aegeus was introduced, but as coming expressly to consult Medea 
about the oracle, not as on his way to Pittheus. There was like- 
wise a scene corresponding to 1021 ff., in which Medea wavered 
between love for her children and desire for revenge. And at 
the end Jason’s death was predicted by Medea as at 1386, not, 
however, the same manner of death, but suicide. 

If, as is implied in the above statement, Neophron’s play was 
written before Euripides’, the credit for the design must be due in 
large measure to the former. Yet the statement of the Hypothesis 
cannot be accepted without question, for the tropvypara there men- 
tioned were probably not written by Aristotle, but by Theophras- 
tus. It seems improbable that so inventive a genius as Euripides 
would have stolen his plot from an obscure poet; indeed the simi- 
larity in the language of Frg. 3 with that of v. 1056 ff. is so great 
that if we accept the priority of Neophron’s play, we must con- 
clude that Euripides adopted his language also. And it is unlikely 
that Aristotle would have praised the Medea so highly as he does 
in his Poetics, if Euripides had not invented it. As a matter of 
fact the relation between the two plays is and is likely to remain 
uncertain. Those who believe in a double recension hold for the 
most part either with von Christ that the grammarians probably 
have falsely attributed the first edition of the play to Neophron, 
or, following Wecklein, maintain that Neophron’s tragedy appeared 
between the first and second editions of Euripides’ play. These 
views are, however, mere conjectures ; the truth is quite unknown. 
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15. Other Plays on the Same Theme. —The story of Medea has 
attracted many writers in antiquity and modern times.! Besides 
Neophron, mentioned in the last paragraph, the subject was treated 
by the younger Euripides, the nephew of the great tragic poet, by 
Dicaeogenes, Carcinus, Diogenes, all of the fourth century,” and by 
Biotus, of uncertain date. Among the Romans Ennius produced a 
translation of Euripides’ play of which we have a number of frag- 
ments extant.’ Accius also composed a Medea.* We must especially 
regret the loss of Ovid’s tragedy, a youthful work that won praise 
from both Tacitus and Quintilian.’ In Nero’s reign Curiatius Mater- 
nus wrote a play under the same title; Lucan left his Medea unfin- 
ished. Seneca’s tragedy is preserved, and a comparison between 
it and its Euripidean model is interesting. Certain changes in 
construction appear. For Euripides’ scene between Medea and 
Aegeus, Seneca substituted a scene in which Medea’s skill in the 
use of poisons is fully described; he further made Jason oppose 
Medea’s desire to take her children with her into exile, thus caus- 
ing her to determine on their murder as a consummation of her 
revenge. Therefore Euripides’ scene in which Medea pretends to 
yield to her fate (866-975) was omitted. The children were killed 
on the stage, and Jason came in time to witness the death of the 
second. Whether these changes were invented by Seneca, or 
adopted by him from Ovid or an earlier poet, we cannot now 
determine. About a.p. 200 Hosidius Geta constructed a Medea, a 
Vergilian cento.® Of the modern tragedies on this subject Corneille’s 
Médée is best known. Medeas have also been written in French by 


L(G ed De Schiller, | Medea im Drama alter und neuer Zeit, Ansbach, 1865; 
Mallinger, Médée, Htude de littérature comparée, Louvain, 1897. The larger 
Argonautic legend furnished material for all the great tragedians. We know 
the titles of six plays by Aeschylus and of eight by Sophocles that were based 
on portions of it. Euripides drew from it the subjects of four tragedies 
besides the Medea. 

2 Cf. Nauck, Frg. Trag. Gr. pp. 775, 798, 807, and 825. 

§ Quoted on vv. 3, 49, 57, 181, 214, 250, 350, 365, 871, 431, 502, 530, 764, 
1070, 1252. 4 Ribbeck, Trag. Rom. Frag.2 I, pp. 187 ff. 

> Tac. Dial. 12; Quint. x. 1.98; Ribbeck, op. cit., p. 230. 

° Probably the cento printed by Baehrens. PLM. IV, 219. 
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Longepierre (1659-1721) and Legouvé (1764-1812), in German by 
Klinger (1753-1831), Soden (1754— —1831), Grillparzer (1791-1872), 
Prince George of Prussia — ‘Georg Conrad’ — (1826—), and in 
English by Glover (1710-1785). 

16. Scenery, etc. — The scene represents the front of Medea’s 
house, the orchestra an open space before it. The palace and 
Jason’s house are supposed to be on the right, the side whence 
personages coming from the city or harbor regularly entered. At 
the end of the piece Medea and her dragon car appear aloft, either 
upon the pyxavy, a contrivance for sudden apparitions situated at 
the top of the scene wall, or on the aidpyya, a swinging machine 
suspended with cords from above. 

The Protagonist had of course the part of Medea; the Deuterago- 
nist probably those of the nurse, Jason, and the messenger; the 
Tritagonist those of the pedagogue, Creon, and Aegeus. The few 
lines assigned the boys (outcries from behind the scene) would 
also be spoken by the Deuteragonist and Tritagonist. 


WT. THE MYTH. 


17. Medea’s adventures at Corinth seem a kind of sequel to the 
story of the Argonautic expedition. Some have thought that 
they formed a separate and independent legend. The Corinthians 
undoubtedly regarded Medea as a native heroine. She was brought 
into connection with the story of the Argonauts by the legend 
which made Aeetes, Medea’s father, go from Corinth to Colchis. 
It is very certain, however, that the Corinthian Medea is the same 
as the. Argonautic, and that the southern story was derived and 
developed from the Thessalian legend. In the latter, Jason’s expe- 
dition was the prominent feature; at Corinth Medea, as will be 
shown below, became the chief figure. 

18. The Argonautic Story. — This legend had its home among the 
Minyae of Ioleus and Orchomenus, and is closely connected with 
the extension of Greek commerce and colonization. Whether 
Phrixos, Helle, and the golden fleece are susceptible of physical 
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interpretations or not is a mooted question’; to the Greek mind, 
however, the quest of the fleece was an historical reality. The 
legend, which eventually became common Hellenic property, was 
probably originally embodied in a Minyan epic at a period anterior 
to the Homeric Poems, which simply allude to the voyage of the 
Argonauts as something well known. They mention Jason’s pas- 
sage of the wday«raé, or clashing rocks, and his visit to Lemnos. 
Aeetes is the son of Helios and brother of Circe.? In the early 
form of the myth Aea, the land where the golden fleece is kept, 
is an enchanted island in a distant sea to the east. By the eighth 
century before Christ it had been localized as identical with Col- 
chis, on the southeast shore of the Pontus Euxinus. 

The first mention of Medea is in Hesiod’s Theogony.’ She is the 
child of King Aeetes and Idyia, a daughter of Oceanus. After 
helping Jason perform the heavy tasks laid on him by Pelias, she 
returns with him to Ioleus, where she bears Jason a son, who is 
reared by Chiron the centaur. Our knowledge of the post-Homeric 
epics is too scanty to enable us to follow accurately the treatment 
the legend received there; we know that in the Néoro. Medea’s 
powers of witchcraft were celebrated, and we hear of various refer- 
ences to the Argonauts and Medea in other poems. The next 
extant treatment of the story is by Pindar,‘ who gives a long and 
beautiful account of the sending of the expedition, and the adven- 
tures of the Argonauts, closing with the return of Jason and 
Medea. The last Greek treatment of the theme appears in the 
Argonautica’ of Apollonius Rhodius of the third cena before 
Christ. 

19, The Corinthian Legend. — This is regarded by some, not as a 
mere amplification of the Argonautic story, but as a primitive 


1 Cf. Jessen’s article Argonautai in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-encyclopidie, 
Seeliger’s Argonautensage in Roscher’s Lexicon, and the literature quoted by 
both writers. 

2 Il. 7. 467-469; Od. 10. 186, 187; 12. 61-72. 

3 956 ff., 992 ff. 

4 Pyth. IV. 

5 Imitated among the Romans by Varro Atacinus, whose work is lost, and 
in the extant Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, 
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local myth, because it is seemingly bound up with certain ancient 
religious rites. The Corinthians had, we are told, the custom of 
performing propitiatory sacrifices yearly to atone for the murder 
of Medea’s children; these rites were performed in connection 
with the worship of Hera Acraea, whose cult Medea is said to have 
established at Corinth. The children’s grave was shown there in 
Pausanias’ day. The evidence, however, does not bear out the 
view that Medea was a native Corinthian heroine; she was rather 
adopted from the Minyan legend, as stated above. As a sorceress 
she is naturally associated with the sun and moon; and she proba- 
bly owed her position as heroine to her relation to Helios, who was 
worshipped on the Acrocorinthus as the chief god of the Corinthian 
city ; when the cult of Hera was introduced from Argos, where she 
was apparently a moon goddess, Medea was associated with this 
divinity. 

The earliest treatment of the legend was by Eumelus of Corinth 
(about 740 B.c.) in his xopwOaxd.' According to him Helios had 
assigned the throne to his son Aeetes, who later went to Colchis. 
In after time, when the Corinthians were without a ruler, they 
summoned Medea from Jolcus to be their queen. Jason shared the 
power with her. As fast as her children were born she concealed 
or buried? them in the temple of Hera, hoping thereby to make 
them immortal; failing in this, she was discovered by Jason, who 
returned to Iolcus; Medea also departed, leaving the throne to 
Sisyphus.’ 


1In this, as in the preceding section, no mention is made of a number of 
writers, whose fragments are too scanty to be of value here. 

2 KarakpUmrew. 

3 This account is given by Pausanias, whose version, however, was not derived 
directly from Eumelus; cf. Paus. ii. 1.1. The Scholiast to Pind. Ol. xiii. 52, 
after quoting Eumelus, gives a somewhat different account: Medea settled at 
Corinth and freed the Corinthians from a pestilence by sacrificing to Demeter 
and the Lemnian nymphs. When Zeus became enamored of her, she refused 
his suit, avoiding Hera’s anger. In return Hera promised to make her children 
immortal. When, however, they died, the Corinthians worshipped them, call- 
ing them stoBdpBapo. This form of the legend explains Medea’s hope of 
immortality for her children in Pausanias’ account. 
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A different version was given by Parmeniscus, an Alexandrian 
commentator.! The Corinthians, uneasy under Medea’s rule, plot- 
ted to kill her and her children, seven boys and seven girls. The 
latter fled to'the temple of Hera Acraea, and the Corinthians slew 
them at the altar. For this desecration they were visited with 
a pest which raged until, directed by an oracle, they instituted 
yearly expiatory rites, which were observed up to Parmeniscus’ 
time. Seven boys and seven girls, offspring of noble families, were 
every year shut up apart in the sacred enclosure and there offered 
sacrifices. 

The early epic poet, Creophylus, author of the Oixadlas ddwors, 
had the story in less primitive form.? Medea was a resident of 
Corinth, not its queen; she killed the king, Creon, by drugs and fled 
to Athens, leaving her children behind her on the altar of Hera, 
thinking that Jason would care for them. They were slain by 
Creon’s relatives, who gave out that Medea had done the deed 
herself. 

The tragedians were thought to have first hit upon the idea of 
making Medea kill her own children, and in this sense an absurd 
report was current, which represented that Euripides was bribed 
by the Corinthians to lay the murder upon Medea.* But we see 
traces of this same conception of Medea as the murderess in Cre- 
ophylus’ account and the mystical narrative of Eumelus, so that 
it evidently existed long before Euripides’ day, side by side with 
the commoner story. Nor can we doubt that Jason’s unfaithful- 
ness and Medea’s revenge were elements ingrafted on the legend 
/ before it came into the tragedians’ hands. 
~The account given by Pausanias* as current in his day is an 
elaboration of the tragic form. The princess is named Glance; she 
met her death through gifts brought her by Medea’s sons, Mer- 
merus and Pheres, who were stoned to death by the Corinthians. 
A pestilence then came on their children, to avert which the statue 
of Terror (Aca) was set up and the regular sacrifices instituted, 
at which the people wore black and shaved their children’s heads. 


1 Schol. Med. 264. 2 Schol. Med. 264, 
8 Schol, Med. 9. 4 ii, 3. 6. 
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These solemnities were observed, he says, down to the destruction 
of Corinth by Mummius. Moreover, the fountain was shown into 
which Glauce cast herself when in the agonies of death. 

From the foregoing we see that the essential parts of the story 
are these: Medea comes from abroad to Corinth as a benefactress ; 
she and her children are under the special protection of Hera; the 
children are killed — either by their mother or the Corinthians — 
and a propitiatory festival is established for them; and Medea 
leaves the city. In this form of the legend, developed at Corinth, 
Jason had no essential part; we cannot therefore conclude that 
he originally did not belong to it. In the Argonautic legend he is 
the chief figure, but in the Corinthian myth the heroine Medea 
became most prominent, and it was inevitable that Jason should 
fall into the background. 

The story which credits Medea with freeing the Corinthians from 
a pest probably gives the clue to the original character of the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices. They were established to Hera to avert a 
plague,” but afterwards became connected with Medea’s children. 

20. Significance of the Myth. — Many attempts have been made 
to give Medea a physical significance. A favorite view has 
regarded her as a Greek moon goddess; Wecklein claims for her 
Phoenician origin. But no sufficient argument can be advanced 
for such views. Medea’s relation to Helios and Hecate is suffi- 
ciently explained by her character as sorceress. And the same 
fact will account for the part attributed to her in the cult of Hera 
at Corinth if the view be correct that regards the Argive Hera as 
a moon goddess. Furthermore, Hera is the special protectress of 
Jason in the epic story, and this alone might well determine the 
relation of Medea in the Corinthian legend. Medea is by no means 
a divine figure originally, but like many mortal personages of the 
epic period was finally raised to an heroic position. The voyage 
after the golden fleece was the essential part of the Argonautic 


1 This fountain was discovered by the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens in 1899. 

2 Very likely a plague that affected children particularly. 

4 Of, Seeliger’s article Medeu in Roscher’s Lexicon. 
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story; to this was added another motive similar to that in the 
legend of Ariadne and Theseus —the wise daughter who helps — 
the hero against her cruel father. In contrast to her father’s sister 
Circe, Medea was probably thought of as kind and helpful. These 
characteristics appear not only in the aid she gives Jason and his 
companions, but also in the tradition mentioned above, according to 
which she freed Corinth from a pest. The cruel side of her nature, 
which was apparently attributed to her later, is shown by the 
murder of her brother Apsyrtus ; from this it was easy to develop 
the story that she killed her children. Pelias’ death, which she 
secured by treachery, was only just vengeance for the trials he 
inflicted on Jason. : 


IV. THE ILLUSTRATIONS.! 


I. Frontispiece. Medea debating the Death of her Children. — 
Pompeian wall painting from the house of the Dioscuri (Helbig, 
No. 1262; Mus. Borbon. V. 33; Baumeister’s Denkmdiler, p. 142). 
Medea stands at the right dressed in a long chiton; her hand is 
already on her sword to kill her children, who are playing with 
astragali quite unconscious of ‘their danger. The pedagogue behind 
at the left is watching the boys. 

This painting is probably a copy, at least in its main features, 
of a famous picture by Timomachus, a Greek artist of the fourth 
century. His picture was at Cyzicus in Cicero’s time,” and together 
with his Ajax was bought by Caesar for eighty talents. It is 
described by Ovid, Lucian, and several writers of epigrams,® so 
that the identification of this Pompeian work as a copy of Timo- 
machus’ picture is practically certain. 

II. P. 90. Medea’s Revenge. — Painting on a great amphora 
from Canosa in Italy, now in Munich (Millin’s Tombeaux de Canose, 


1 For other works of art besides the three given illustrating the Medea, see 
the articles on Medea in Roscher’s Lexicon and Baumeister’s Denkmiiler ; the 
latter is poor. For vase paintings, see Vogel, Scenen euripideischer Tragidien 
in griechischen Vasengemiilden, and especially Huddilston, Greek Tragedy in 
the Light of Vase Painting. 


2 Verr. iv. 60. 135. 3 Overbeck, Schriftquellen, No. 2122 ff. 
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1816, pl. 7; Baumeister’s Denkméiler, Vol. II, p. 903; Roscher’s 
Lexicon, Vol. II, p. 2510; Huddilston, Greek Tragedy, etc., pp. 144 ff, 
where will be found an excellent discussion of this and other vase 
paintings illustrating the Medea). 

This painting is one of the most important illustrations of Greek 
tragedy in existence. There are three horizontal rows of figures ; 
the two upper are divided in the middle by a building with six 
Ionic columns, between which hang two shields. Within this 
building — clearly the royal palace —one of the chief scenes is 
placed. On the right a young female figure has just fallen over 
the arm of a chair (@pévos) ; on the frieze above is the inscription 
KPEONTEIA (se. ais), which shows her to be Creon’s daughter, 
named by later writers Creusa or Glauce. At her right a youth 
in petasus and chlamys and wearing a sword rushes toward her 
and tries to remove her fatal diadem. His name is inscribed 
above, IIMOTHS, which, according to Diod. Sic. iv. 55. 5, was the 
name of Creusa’s brother. Behind him is a female figure, wear- 
ing a long plain chiton and veil, who is evidently leaving the 
palace. She is probably Creusa’s attendant. At Creusa’s left is 
the figure of a bearded old man, dressed in a richly decorated 
chiton, who reaches out to Creusa with his left hand; his right, 
from which the sceptre has just fallen, is raised to his head in 
despair, and in his bewilderment he has turned away from Creusa. 
The two letters QN on the frieze above are evidently the last of 
his name, KPEON. 

To the left without the palace on a slightly lower level is the 
figure of an elderly woman, probably Creon’s wife, clad in a long 
chiton and mantle, who hurries with left arm outstretched toward 
Creon; in the inscription above, her name is given, MEPOIIH. 
Behind her is a pedagogue, who starts toward the palace, while 
a female attendant draws him back. Just below the palace, 
beneath Creusa’s Opédvos, is seen the open box in which the fatal 
gifts were brought. 

The third row likewise is divided in the middle by Medea’s 
dragon chariot; in this stands as charioteer a female figure, nude 
to the waist, who holds a flaming torch in each hand. This is the 
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personification of Medea’s fierce wrath, as is shown by the super- 
inscribed name OI3(T)POS. The richly decorated oriental dress 
and cap of the woman at the left would be sufficient without the 
inscription MHAEIA to indicate the barbarian princess. With her 
left hand she has seized by the hair one of her children, who 
stands on an altar and throws out his arms in terror; with the 
drawn sword in her right she is about to kill the child. Behind 
her a youth in petasus and chlamys, carrying two spears, is 
hurrying the second boy from danger. ‘To the right of the dragon 
car Jason (IASON), with sword and spear, hurries to the rescue ; 
the advancing youth behind him, who is dressed like the figure at 
the extreme left, points to the scene before them. To the extreme 
right, midway between the middle and lowest rows of figures, 
stands the figure of a bearded man, who directs attention to the 
scene below with his right hand. His rich dress and cap and his 
sceptre mark him as a king, and the inscription EIAQAON AHTOY 
shows him to be the shade of Medea’s father Aeetes. 

A Corinthian column bearing a tripod stands at either side 
of the topmost row. The two male figures at the right, one 
sitting, the other standing, are. the Dioscuri; their identity is 
shown by the pilus, the oil cruses and strigils, and the two stars. 
To the left Heracles with club, lion’s skin, bow and arrows, 
stands before Athene, who is distinguished by helmet, shield, and 
spear. These divinities are conceived of as witnessing the events 
below. Their personages have no relation to the Medea story. 

The vase painter, who was an artist of no slight imagina- 
tion, chose and combined in his picture three dramatic moments : 
(1) the murder of the princess ; (2) the killing of the children ; and 
(3) Medea’s flight. The correspondence between the scene within 
the palace and the words 

kal porus Pbdver 
Opdvorow eurecodtoa pr) Xapat receiv (1169-1170) 


is too close to admit of any other explanation than that the artist 


drew his inspiration directly from the poet.' To the persons 


1 Vogel, op. cit., p. 149, maintains incorrectly that Euripides did not supply 
the motives for this painting. : 
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directly named by Euripides the painter has added for graphic 
effect Merope, the pedagogue, and the female attendant at the 
left, the princess’ brother Hippotes and the nurse at the right. 
The second and third motives are combined in the third row. 
In Euripides’ play the children are killed within the house 
(1251-1292) ; so that the painter was free to represent the scene 
as he chose. He has shown Medea in the act of killing one of her 
boys, while an attempt to save the other is made by a youthful 
attendant; the pedagogue, having appeared in the row above, 
could not be again represented. It was important that Jason 
should be present in the picture, and it was most natural to repre- 
sent him in the act of attempting to save his children. To have 
depicted fully Medea’s flight would have required another row of 
figures. The artist wisely chose to indicate this by the waiting 
chariot, in which he placed the personification of her rage, Oferpos. 

It is not so easy to explain the presence of Aeetes’ shade. 
But it is very probable that the suggestion was given by Medea’s 
remorseful appeals to her father?: 


avTH mpos avTHv TaTép arounwly pidov 

Kal yatay olxous 6°, ods mpodota’ adixero. (31 f.) 
Cf. also 166 f. 483, 502 f., 800 f. The painter may also have 
desired to emphasize Medea’s barbaric origin and to express the 
contrast between barbarism and Hellenism that Euripides urges 
in many lines of the Medea. 

III. P.107. Medea, — Wall painting from Herculaneum (Mus. 
Borbon. X. 21). Medea, dressed in a long chiton, holds her sheathed 
sword in her hand. The cut unfortunately does not reproduce the 
original satisfactorily, but it is clear that the woman represented 
is debating some fatal deed. The identification with Medea is 
most probable,? and it seems to be a detail copied from the painting 
by Timomachus mentioned under I. Ovid’s words, “inque oculis 
facinus barbara mater habet,’’ furnish an excellent description of 
the woman’s face. 


1 Robert, Bild und Lied, pp. 89 f.; Huddilston, Greek Tragedy, etc., pp. 165 f. 
2 The figure has sometimes been called Dido. 
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tov Kpéovros rot KopivOiwy Baoiréws Ovyarépa TAavknv mpos ydpov. 
pedXovoa S€ 7 Myjdera puyadeverOur td Kpeovtos éx ras KopivOov, 
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éxeivn xpnoapévyn SiapGeiperar Kal 6 Kpéwy 8¢ repuAakeis TH Ovyarpi 


amrwAero. 


a aA la 
Mydea de rors éavtps maidas dmroxteivaca él dppatos 


lad a 
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Hyrotuesis First. — Ascribed in 
one manuscript to Dicaearchus, a 
pupil of Aristotle. We know that 
he, like his master, wrote such dra- 
maturgical notes. A part is perhaps 
taken from him, but a considerable 
portion is plainly written by some one 
else. As it now stands it consists of 
three parts: an outline of the play 
(1-9), disconnected statements about 
Medea and Jason drawn from various 
sources (9-20), and critical comments 
on the source of the plot and the 
dramatic treatment (21-28). 

1f. éyyvdrat: incorrect; the play 
represents the marriage as already 
over, —TAatvxnv: Euripides does not 


Depexvdns Se 


mention her name; later writers call her 
sometimes Glauce, sometimes Creusa. 

4. picbdov tis xapitos: again inac- 
curate ; the gifts are sent in suing for 
anew favor. Cf. 947 ff. 

9f. PepexvSys: a native of Leros, 
who lived at Athens about the time of 
the Persian wars and made a collection 
of legends (icropia:) in ten books, of 
which the sixth to eighth contained 
the story of the Argonauts. — Zipe- 
viSns of Ceos, the famous poet (556- 
468 B.c.), who lived chiefly in Athens ; 
he referred to the quest of the golden 
fleece in a number of his poems, ac- 
cording to the Scholiast to Apoll. Rhod. 
4, 177 mondol 5é xpucoty 7d Sépas elp7- 
kagw... 6 dé Ziwyldns more pev devkdy, 
more 5¢ roppupodv. — For ws... mowhoere 
we should regularly have the infinitive 


TOLIT At, 


4 YINO@ESIZ MHAEIAS. 


SS) ta eye 4 7 
10 kat Sipwvridns paciv os 7} Mydea dveyyjoaca tov Idcova veov rounoete. 


aA a ” « ‘ / i tf \ M4 5 
mepi d¢ Tod matpos adTod Aigovos 6 tovs Noorovs rounoas pyow ovTws 


avrika 5° Atoova Oke pldrov Kbpov HBworra, 
yijpas dmoticaca léuino. mparldecor, 
pdppaxa wOAN epouo’ ert xpvcelouse NéByowr. 


a me. aq AN by 2 
15 Aicxddos 8” ev rais Avovicov Tpodois toropet ott kat tas Avovicov tpo- 


‘ A aA > aA > A > , > o 
ghovs peta TOV avdpOv aitav avenoaca EveoToinge. 


Sradpvros S€ pyar 


an A 4 
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yap airnv ovtrws bd TH mpipvy THs “Apyovs KaraxouunPjvar, pedr- 


lol ~ / , lal lol 
Aovons THs vews SiarverOan brs Tod xpovov: emimesovans yovv THs 


a Ts a > / 
20 mpvpvns T@ Iacov teAcvTHTAL avTov. 


TS Spaya Soxei SroBadrecba mapa Neddpovos diacKevacas, ws 


Acxaiapxos év To rept “EAAddos Biov kat “ApiororéAns év bropvyjpact. 
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peupovra & adt@ Td wy mepvdraxevar tiv iroKpiow TH Mydeia, ddr 
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TPOTEGELV ELS Saxpva, ote éreBovAevoev Iacov Kat TH yvvackt. 


€7rauvet- 


25 rae 8¢ 7 cicBoA} Oia TO waOyTiKds adyav éxew Kal 9 ereLepyacia ‘und 


> Lam , ‘ NX ¢&s 

€vy va7matol Kal TQ é&js. 
, a eg 

TPWTW Kexpno Gan, WS Opnpos = 


omep ayvonoas Tipaxidas To torépw Pyat 


eluatd 7 dudidcaca Ouddea Kai ovoaca. 


11. 6 rots Néorovs roijoas: the 
author of the Nosti, one of the poems 
of the Epic Cyclus, in which was given 
an account of the return of the Greek 
heroes from Troy. It was commonly 
ascribed to Hagias of Troezen. 

16. Uraddvdos: an Egyptian Greek 
of uncertain age, who wrote, among 
other books, a work zepl Oerradap. 

21 f. Soxet: sc. 6 Evpurldns. — bo- 
Badéobar: falsely appropriated, palm- 
ing it off as his own, as a woman 
another’s child. —‘EAAGS0s Blos, in 
three books, was Dicaearchus’ chief 
work ; it was an account of the cus- 


toms, institutions, and topography of 
Greece. — tropvqpact: these were 
brief notes on various subjects. Those 
here referred to were in six books, 
attributed sometimes to Aristotle, 
sometimes to Theophrastus. — pép- 
dovrat, kTA.: aN unjust criticism ; see 
on 899. 

24 ff. mpomereiv: burst. —elo Born: 
opening verse. —émekepyaota: further 
development of the thought. — Tipax(- 
Sas: a glossographer and commenta- 
tor of uncertain time; his remark is 
wrong; see ony, 8, —“Opnpos: Od. 5, 
264, 
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e 4 > Vd A 42) / > cal 14 
viovs, éxwpic8n dé “Idcovos Aiye? cvvoixncovea. 


9 ~prOororia. 


> > , Ct 
map ovderépw Keirat 


¢ cal 
5 °H peév oxyvy rod Spduaros trdxertar ev KopivOw, 6 d& xopos ovve- 


2 a , 
OTYKEV EK YUVALKWV TroAuT Lowry. 


mporoyile dé tpopds Mybdeias. 


€0.6a- 


x9n eri IlvO0ddpov dpxovros ‘OdAvpmiddos 1L’ érer d+ rp@tos Eidopiov, 


devtepos YopokAjs, Tpitos Eipimidns Mydeia, Piroxtyty, Aikrur, @epi- 


oTais catipos. ov owlera. 

Hyrporuesis Sreconp. — Aristoph- 
anes of Byzantium, the famous Alex- 
andrine scholar and librarian (about 
200 3.c.), busied himself especially 
with the criticism of the poets. We 
possess many such brief notices of his 
on plays. The didascaliae, or state- 
ments as to date of representation, 
etc., were collected from the Athenian 
choregic inscriptions which commemo- 
rated the dramatic contests. 


3. map ovSerépw, xrd.: that is, 
neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles com- 
posed a play on the same subject. 

7. Ol. 87,1 (431 B.c.). —mp&ros (jr) : 
i.e. took the first prize. — Evdoplov : 
son of Aeschylus. 

9. od cwlera.: namely, the satyric 
play Theristae. It was not, he means, 
inthe Alexandrine library. The Philoc- 
tetes and Dictys were much admired in 
antiquity ; only fragments are extant. 


TA TOT APAMATO® IIPOZOQOITIA. 


TPO®OS. 
ITAIAATOTOS. 
MHAEIA. 

XOPOS TYNAIKON. 
KPEON. 

TASON. = 

AITEYS. 

ATTEAOS. 

TIAIAES MHAEIAS. 


MHAHIA. 


TPOSO2Z. 


eid open’ *Apyovs tay) dvamTac Oar oKados 


Kohyov és aiavy Kxvavéas LupTnyaoas, 


> 2 i“ id A 
pno ev vaaor IInXtov mecety morte 


1-130. Protocur. — The scene is 
in Corinth before Medea’s house. The 
nurse, whose speech opens the play, is 
an old slave woman, attached, accord- 
ing to Greek custom, to the person of 
her mistress for life, having been her 
attendant in childhood and her com- 
panion in flight from her father’s 
house. She comes upon the scene from 
Medea’s house. The prologue is better 
managed than most of Euripides’; the 
nurse’s soliloquy is naturally brought 
about and discloses the situation to 
the hearers in an unconstrained way. 

1-95. Iambic trimeter ; G. 1657 ff. ; 
H. 1091 ff. 

1f. e&@ SpeX’: for this formula 
of wishing, see GMT. 734; G. 1512; 
H. 871 a (fine print). — SamrdcPar: 
the ship is said to fly, as Helena 147 
and elsewhere its sails are called 
wings; Hel. 146 ff.: 
av mpokévyncoy, ws TUXW MavTEVLaTWY 
bry ves orelhaye Av oVpLtov mTepoy 
els yqv évadlay Kurpov. 

Do thou direct me (to the priestess), that 
I may get the oracles, whereby to guide 
my ship’s prosperous wing to Cy- 
prus, sea-girt land. — Xuprdrnyabas: is 
object of diarrdcba. The Symplega- 
des or cuvdpouddes mwérpar (in Homer 


mhayxral) were fabulous rocks believed 
to close together and crush ships which 
attempted to pass between them. Cf. 
Iph. Taur. 124 f.: 


movrou digo as cUYXwpovaas 
mwérpas Hvéetvov. 


Homer thinks of them as somewhere 
in the west, but later they were iden- 
tified with two rocks at the mouth of 
the Bosporus, where it opens into the 
Euxine. xvdveac is their standing epi- 
thet, so, that they are even called ai 
kudveat Outright. 

3. There is no hysteron-proteron in 
this passage, as Timachidas thought 
(see end of first hypothesis); the nurse 
says: ‘ Would that the ship had never 
sailed, —nay, had never even been 
built. Ennius adopted the more 
natural but weaker order for the be- 
ginning of his Medea (Frg. 1): 


Utindm ne in nemore Pélio secuiribus 
caesa dccidisset dbiegna ad terrdm trabes, 
neve inde navis {ncohandae exdrdium 
coepisset, quae nunc nominatur nomine 
Arg6, quia Argivi in ea delecti viri 
vecti petebant péllem inauratam drietis 
Colchis, imperio régis Peliae, pér dolum. 
Nam nimquam era errans méa domo 
ecferrét pedem 
Medéa, animo aegra, amore saevo sauicia, 


8 EYPINIAOY 


lal 72 > 3 lal a 
tunbetoa mevKn, pnd epeTHOoa KEpas 
5 avdpav apiotwr, ot TO mayxpvoov Sépos 


Tledia joer Gov. 


> X x dé > JE EAN 
OU y2p av €O TTOLV EK) 


Mydsea mépyous yas emdevo” “Iwdkias 


ee / 
épwtt Ovpov exmrayeia lacovos, 


A , 
ov’ av Ktavew reicaca Ieduddas Képas 


lal Z 
10 TaTEpa KATOKEL THVOE ynv Kopwbiav 


\ > \ XN , ¢ 5 , ~ 
Evv avopt KQL TEKVOLOLY, AVOAVOVOA BEV 


a an a > , , 
puyn TodTaV wy aPtkKeTO xOdva 


> / 4 / > > ‘4 
aity te mavtTa Evpdépova lacon, 


nTrEp peyloTn yiyvetau cwrTnpia, 


4. weixy: cf. Catul. 64, 1 ff: 


Feliaco quondam prognatae  vertice 
pinus 
dicuntur liquidas Neptuni nasse per 
undas 
Phasidos ad fluctus et fines Aeeteos. 
Also Hor. Carm. i. 14. 11: ae 


Pontica pinus, 
silvae filia nobilis. 


— épetpdoar: this verb occurs nowhere 
else in classic Greek. Hesychius ex- 
plains it by kérais adpyudca. The sub- 
ject is still revxn. And would that it 
had never equipped with oars the hands 
of those noblest men. The pine is 
thought of as furnishing material for 
oars as well as for ship. 

6 ff. Iledig: dat. of advantage, for 
Pelias. — Sorrow eéuy MrdSea: these 
words make it clear to the spectators 
who the speaker is. —mtpyous: the 
place whither; G. 1065; H. 722. — 
Bupdv éexrdayetoa: crazed in heart; 
éxtdjoow, Of an Overpowering passion 
such as deprives of self-control. 

11 ff. Asingular case of attraction. 


—modtrdv (for rodlrais) : takes the case 
of dv. The reason is that guy7 belongs 
not to dvddvovca but to adixero, so that 
the relative clause really begins with 
gvy7, and mod:rGy is inside of it, and 
therefore has to take the case of the 
relative; G. 1087; H. 995. The regu- 
lar order would be wy moditayv guy7 
aplxero xO6va, standing, of course, for 
moNiras ay puyy ap. x9., pleasing the 
citizens to whose land she has come in 
her flight. Had the poet written zoXi- 
Tas, pvyn would be referred to dvdd- 
vovoa, and the sentence so be misun- 
derstood.—dvSdavovca pév: is answered 
by viv 6é in 16, but there the expression 
is changed through the influence of the 
intervening parenthesis (14, 15); the 
idea is, ‘pleasing to be sure (uév) her 
adopted townsmen, and doing all she 
can to maintain friendly relations with 
her husband, but still (é) involved in 
strife from his nefarious conduct.’ — 
airy: on her part, in opposition to 
Jason’s faithlessness. 

14. twep: by attraction for 8rep; 
Tesora teens 
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15 Otay yuvy mpds dvdpa pr Siyoorary ° 


la) > 3 lal 
VUV fs) €xOpa TavTa Kal VOO EL Ta pidrara. 


8 x N € lal 4 , > > \ 
T po OUS Y2p QvuTOUV TEKVaA Seo ToT aa EMV 


, 27 / al 
yapos Idowv Baowrtxots evvalerat, 


la on a nw 
ynbas Kpéovtos Tato, OS aloULVa. xPoveds. 


20 Mydaa 8 7» SvorTHvos Ariysacpéry 


Bod pév dpkovs, dvakahel dé Sektas 


4 7 \ 
TioTW peyioTynY, Kal Beovs papTiperat 


otas apouBns €€ “Idcovos Kupel. 


A yy las lal 
Keira, © adoros, Top’ voeia’ addynddor, 


XN , ie 4 ih 
25 TOV TAaVTA OVVTYKOVO GO Sakpvous XPovov, 


€mel mpos avdpos nober ndunpery, 


¥y 3 ” > 3 ve > y 3 > /, lal 
OUT OPP ETALPOVD = OUT ata\\aooovca YS 


TpOowrror ° 


ws b€ mérpos 7 Oaddootos 
n 


KAVOwWY aKovEL vovleroupevn dirov * 


30 nv pH ToTe oTpdbaca mwdahdevKov Sépnv 


> \ \ e SS Lae > ve , 
avuTn Tmpos avTnv tmatép atroualyn pirov 

‘\ a ¥y > a la) > > 1) 
Kal yatav oikous 8, os mpodoto’ adixero 


> > X\ 4 lal b Us ¥ 
per avdopos os ode voy atipdoas exe. 


16. vooet ra hlAtata: the tenderest 
ties are failing. 

19. alovpvG: Bacirevea, dpe. 
Hesychius. The verb is found only 
here ; cf., however, aicuuryrns, arbiter, 
ruler. 

21. She cries: ‘d8pko, defal.’ Cf. 
496 ged deka yelp. 

25 f. ovvrfkovea Saxptois: we 
may supply cGua from the preceding 
line and translate, wasting it away 
with tears, or taking ovyrjKovea abso- 
lutely, dissolving in tears; the latter 
was apparently the Scholiast’s view, 
who says the phrase is equivalent to 
curr nkopévn 5& Tov wadvTa xpbvor. — érrel : 


means here ever since. — ndtknpévy : 
supplementary participle ; GMT. 884 ; 
G. 1582; H. 982. 

28. ws S€ métpos 7 Paddootos KAv- 
Sov: a literary commonplace; cf. 
1279 rédaw’', ds dp nada rérpos 7 olda- 
pos. 

Androm. 537 : 


Tl we mpoomirves, adlav wéTpayv 
9 KOpma Actais ws ixerevwr. 


30. wv ph wore: may be rendered, 
except when. 

33. ode: G. 394; H. 261 D a. — 
Gripdoas exer: nearly = qriuaxev, but 
with the idea of present continuance 


10 EYPIMIAOY 


wn 4 
€yVMKE & y Tahawva ouppopas vio 


35 olov matp@as pn amodeirerOar xOovos. 


otvyel dé Tatoas ovd dpwoo evppaiverar. 


SéS0.xa 8 aityvy ph te Bovredon véov" 


Bapeta yap ppv, odd avé€erar Kakds 


Tao Kove * 


éy@oa THVvOE, Seaivw TE viv’ 


40 [ 47) Onkrov won padoyavov ou nTaTOos, 


n 96 elaBao’, Ww eotpwtar éxos 
ayn Sdmous eo p XOs, 


la , 
H Kal TUpavvoy TOV TE yHwavTa KTaVN 


kareta peilw cupdopav haByn tia’ | 


dew?) yap" OvTOL padios Ve oupBarov 


45 €yOpav tis avtn KadXiviKov OLOETAL. 


? > y las 5) , , 
addy olde Tavoes. EK TPOX@v TET AUILEVOL 


oTteixovol, pnTpds ovdey evvoovpevor 
las , \ ‘\ b) b) lal lod 
KaK@V" véa yap PpovTis ovK adyew dudet. 


ITAIAATOTO2. 


¥ nan ~ lal 
Tadavov oikov KTHpa Seomoiwns euns, 


more prominent. This use of éxw 
with aor. partic. (GMT. 47; G. 1262; 
H. 981 a) is a favorite one with Soph- 
ocles and Euripides, but is probably 
not found in Aeschylus. 

35. dodelrerOar: is passive ; to be 
bereft. — pn aarod. : joined by synizesis. 

37 ff. véov: = xaxédy, as often. — 
Bapeta: resentful or dangerous. — vw: 
G. 395, 1; H.-261 Da. 

40-43. The first two of these 
verses are plainly interpolated from 
379 ff. ; the others might be retained 
(reading pu for 7) but that rvpavvov is 
awkward and obscure. If the princess 
is meant, there should be some desig- 
nation of the gender. 

45. xadAlvukov: means victory or the 


honors of victory ; so Pind. Nem. 3, 18 
70 kaddluxov pépe. In the absence of 
the article it is better to take it as 
neuter than as masc. with orépavoy 
understood, as some have done. 

46. otSe aides orelyovor: here come 
the children. For this use of 85e, very 
common in the drama, see G. 1008 ; 
H. 695 a.—Note the difference be- 
tween rpdxos and rpoxés. 

49. The raidaywyés, who now en- 
ters with the two boys, is an aged 
family slave of Jason’s. Wealthy 
Greeks, when their boys had outgrown 
the nursery, gave them into the charge 
of such trusty slaves, whose duty it 
was to attend them wherever they 
went. The beginning of his speech 
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50 Tl mpos TUAaLOL THYS ayovo’ épypiar 


¥. SERN , a 
eoTnKas, aut Opeoméevn cavTy Kaka ; 


TOS Gov povn Mydaa detrecOar Oéde ; 


TPOSOz. 


4 2 de / las 77 
TEKVoV OTTAadE TPET BUY TAY ‘Idcovos, 


xXpnototar Sovdous Evpdopa Ta Seamorav 


55 KaK@sS Titvovta Kal dpevav avOdmrera. 
\ n 

eyo yap els Tovt éexBéBnk’ adynddvos, 

yy i Y , > e aA lal Y nr 

wo? iwepos p vane yn TE Kovipava 


was reproduced by Ennius_ thus 

(Frg. 2): 

Antiqua erilis fida custos cérporis, 

quid sic te extra aedis éxanimata elimi- 
nas ? 

— Seorolvyns: limits ofkwy xripya taken 

together. 

50. rfve: should be translated 
thus or here; 85e is frequently used in 
the sense of wWée, especially with verbs 
of motion. Cf. Il. 5, 174 f.: 
aN Gye 7Qd’ Epes avdpt Bédos, Aut xetpas 

dvacx wv, 
Boris 85¢€ Kxparéee — who holds sway 
here. It is similarly used in 689, 
below. 

52. oot: may depend upon either 
povn or delrrecOar. 

55. xakds mlrvovra : a figure taken 
from dice-playing. Cf. Electra 1100: 

Ta wey yap 
Ta 5 ob} KadGs mlrvovta dépxoua 
Bpor ay. 

57. The Greeks had a superstitious 
belief in the efficacy of confiding se- 
cret anxieties to the natural elements. 
Cf. Cic. Tusc. iii. 26. 63 sunt autem 
alii, quos in luctu cum ipsa solitudine 
loqui saepe delectat, ut illa apud En- 
nium nutrix (Frg. 3): 


Cupido cepit miseram nunc me préloqui 
caelo dtque terrae Médeai miserias. 

A number of cases occur in the extant 
tragedies, e.g. Electra (Hl. 59 ff.): 


@ wt pédawva, xpvoéwy dorpwv rpopé, 
év 9 765’ dyyos TPS’ epedpevov Kapa 
pépovoa mnyas troraulas uerépxouat. 
[ov 57 re xpelas els roobvd’ advypévn, 
aN ws UBpw delEwuev AlyloOou Oeors 
yoous 7 ddelnv aldép’ els méyav 
mar pl, | 
H yap mavwrns Tuvdapls, unrnp éun, 
ébéBané pw olkwy, xdpira TiWeuevn moet. 
texovca 5° &ddous maidas AlyloOw mapa 
mapepy Opéorny kaue mrovetrar Sduwy. 
O black night, nurse of golden stars, in 
which I come, bearing this pitcher rest- 
ing on my head, to fetch the river’s 
fountain flow — not that I am come 
to such degree of need as this, but that 
I may show the gods Aegisthus’ inso- 
lence, and wail to the great heav- 
ens for my sire, since the baleful child 
of Tyndareus, my own mother, has 
thrust me out of home, as favor to her 
spouse; and now that she has borne 
Aegisthus other sons, she counts Orestes 
and me mere accessories of her house. 


Other examples in Euripides are 
Androm.91, Ion 885, and Iph. Taur.42, 
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heEar 


podrovan Setpo Sexroivns TvXaSs. 


TIAIAATOT OZ. 


¥ 
OUTT@ 


Si e uy , oe 
yop Uf] TAaNawa TAVETAL Yowr ; 


TPOSOZ. 


60 (nro ao: 


2 > a a 2Q7 A 
€V appx”) TN) [La KOVOETW EO OL. 


TIAIAATOTO2. 


) LO l yo j elmTely TOOE’* 
@ po@pos, e& xpy Seordras 


€ 2Q\ a A , n 
@s ovdey oid€ TOY VEwTépwY KaKOP. 


TPO®O2. 


Ti 8 eat, & yepae; pr) pbdver ppacar 


TIAIAATOT OZ. 


SQ , \ \ , et) , 
ovdey’ petéyvav Kal Ta tpdcO eipynpeva. 


TPOPOZ. 


65 py, Tmpos yevetou, KpvmTeE avvoovrov ober - 
ouyny yap, eb ypy, Tavde Onoopmar Tépt. 


58. porotey: as if wor, not pe, had 
gone before. Cf. Iph. Aul. 491 f.: 


diddws Te ws Zdeos THs Taawmpou Kops 
elandde, ovyyéveray évvoovpmérvy. 


Cf. below 744 and note. The comic 
poet Philemon (quoted by Athenaeus 
7, p. 228) parodied this passage thus. 
A cook says : 


00 tyepbs wu drAdOe v7 Te Kovparve 
AéEar poddvre Toor ws éoxevaca. 
So that desire came on me to go and tell 


both earth and sky—how I made the 
sauce. 


59. yap: in questions expresses 


surprise. 
4b. 

60. {ndO oe: I envy thee (for thy 
simplicity) ! — peoot (Schol. dxud fer): is 
at its height, or, in the middle of its 
course. 

61. papos: nom. of exclamation 
rather than of address. Medea is 
meant, wepos being used here excep- 
tionally as adj. of two endings. This 
is a common thing with Euripides ; 
cf. 1197 590s, 1875 pdd.or. 

65. ampds yevelov: see on 709. — 
civSovdov: acc. of person (G. 1069 ; 
H. 724), the ace. of the thing being 
easily understood. 


Translate, what! H. 1050, 
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TIATAATOTOZ. 


A , , nw 
nHkovoa Tov éyovTos, ov Soxav Kdvev, 


X 
mecoovs mpoce\Oav evba 57) TaNairarou 


Paccovor, cewvov audi Lepyvys vdap, 


7 ws Ttovade matdas yns €dav Kopwhias ‘ 


ovv pytpt péddou THASE Koipavos yOovds 


Kpéovr. 


O pévrou pvOos e cadiys ode 


OvK otoa’ Bovdoipnv & av ovK eivat TOOE. 


TPOSOZ. 


\ (alle DOC , an 
kal taut “lacwy matoas é€avé€era 


tA 
75 waoxortas, eb Kal pytpt Siahopay exer ; 


67 f. od BS0Kav KAtvew: pretending 
not to be listening. Cf. Hipp. 119 uh 
Odxet TOUTwWY KNUELY. ov Sox is used like 
ov dynu, deny, otc é&, forbid, etc. — 
meaoovs : the gaming place. So oi ix Gis, 
the fish market, ra \axava, the vegetable 
market. The game of reooot resembled 
ours of draughts, in that it was played 
on a checkered board with men (WA¢or). 
It was a favorite game with the old. 
Cf. Cic. Cato Maior 16. There were 
several varieties of it. See Baumeister, 
Denkm. p. 358 f.; Class. Dict. 8.v. 
Patrunculi. 

69. All fountains were considered 
sacred. The famous Pirene, after first 
welling up near the top of the Acro- 
corinthus into a basin with no visible 
outlet, flowed underground and reap- 
peared in the lower town, near the 
street leading to the Lechaeum, where 
it was adorned with handsome stone- 
work, and was a favorite place of 
resort. The fountain was discovered 
and excavated by the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens in 1898. 
See Am. Jour. of Arch., 2d series, ii. 


(1898), pp. 233 ff. ; Century, April, 1899, 
pp. 852 ff. 

72. cats: true, correct. — otk 
elvau: a very exceptional use of ov. 
The rule would require p77. The ex- 
pression seems to be analogous to xp% 
ov with inf., which is frequent in Eurip- 
ides ; see 294, 574; Androm. 100 xpy 
5’ ovmor elneiy odév BdBiov Bporay ; 
Hipp. 645 xpiv els yuvatka mpbomo)ov 
pév ob mepav; in cases, too, where it is 
impossible to say that od forms with 
the inf. a simple idea. The usage 
arose probably thus: first the od was 
put directly after the x7 for reasons 
of emphasis, still belonging to it (so 
Hipp. 507 xphv pev ov o duaprdver, 
and perhaps the above passage of 
Androm.), then it gradually attached 
itself to the inf., and allowed itself to 
be separated from yp7. 

75 f. mdocxovtas: is supplementary 
partic. ; of. 39. See GMT. 879; G. 
1580 ; H. 983. — et kal: because of the 
negative idea implied in the foregoing 
question, (surely he will not) even 
though he has, etc. 
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TIAIAATOTO2. 


lal 4 
madara Kawwov detrerar KndevpaTwr, 


lal a te 
Kovk €oT ékeivos Totade Sapacw didos. 


TPOPOz. 


hes 
atwdopecO ap’, eb KaKov Tpodoimoper 


la tA 
véov twadai@, amply 76d e&nvTdynKévas. 


TAIAATOTO2Z. 


80 aTap ov y, ov yap KaLpos ElOeval TOOE 


Séorowar, Havyale kat aiya oyov. 


TPOO2. 


io , > > , >? a > e A , . 

@ Tékv’, akovel” otos els Duas Tarp; 

»” A “as PS) fe Ve 3 > z s 
OAOLTO EV [LY EOTOTNS yap €oT €LOS 
> X ee > x > , < t. 

aTaP KAKOS Y @Y Els didous adioxerat. 


TIAIAATOT OS. 


(2 > SEN be —— Bp 73) 
85 Tis & odxt Ovytov; apt. yryvooKes Tdde, 


76. Kxndevparov: G. 1120; H. 749. 
— elrerar: expresses inferiority. 

78 f. dmrwdoperOa: for the tense, 
see GMT. 61; G. 1264; H. 848. The 
nurse speaks for her mistress and the 
household. — awpocolcopev: carry in 
addition. — eyvrAynkévat: the figure is 
that of a boat that ships a fresh wave 
before the sailors have bailed the first 
one out; cf. the Scholiast’s note: 7d 
6é €EnvTAnKéevac dytl Tod weratdcba: 
) MeTapopa ard Tov év Tots mrolois 
avTAovvTwv. Also Ion 927 f.: 


kax@v yap dpre xo bretavT Oy ppevl, 
mpvuvnbev dpde. we a0 oO NOywr ro. 

For while I am yet casting from my 
soul one wave of ills, another from the 


stern sends its flood on me at thy 
words. 


The Greeks, like the English, were a 
maritime people, and especially fond 
of figures taken from the sea. Cf. the 
note on Vv. 362 of this play. The chorus 
expresses its pity for Medea, 
ws els dropbv ce kr\Vowva Oebs, 
Myjdea, caxdv érdpevce. 

83. ddotro pev pH: the meaning is, 
curse him — no, not that, for he is, etc. 
So Soph. Phil. 961 8do10 phrw, mply 
udbouw. ef Kal madd yrdunv peroloes, 
curse you — no, not yet, before, etc. 
In both cases the curse is on the speak- 


er’s lips, but is revoked at the moment 
of utterance. 
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¢ “ lal A A 
WS Tas Tis avTov Tov médas paddov dudel, 


c A 
ot pev Sikatws, ot S€ Kat Képdous yapu, 


> A Sy > bo See) yg > > te ?, 
€l TOUVOOE Y ‘cvvyns €lLVEK OU OTEpyel TATH Pp ; 


TPO®OZ. 


¥y> 
Ty, 


‘ 


909 ov 8 


N Nw 


Kal LY 


e , 


S \ ¥ , ¥ / 

ev yap €oTat, Swpdtwyv éow, TéKva. 

ws pahiota Tovad epnudaas eye 
la XN a 

méhale pntpt Svovp.ovpery. 


no yap eloov oma VLV TAVPOUPLEVHY 


A > Ve 
TOTO, WS TL Spaceiovear * ovoe TavoeTat 


, > i lal 
Xodov, odd’ oida, mply Katackybal Tuva. 


9% €yOpovs ye perro, pr) pidovs, Spdce€ tu. 


MHAEHIA. 


rhe 
Lo, 


PS) , > x 4 , 
voTavos €yw peda TE TOVD, 


86 ff. Apparently a proverbial say- 
ing. Cf. Ter. Andr. 426 f.: 
verum illud verbumst, v6lgo quod dici 

solet, 

omnis sibi malle mélius esse quam dlteri. 
— képSous xdpiv: from motives of self- 
ishness. This verse looks like an inter- 
polation. —el... ye: nearly equivalent 
to émel, seeing that; ov, instead of pu, 
is used, since it belongs with orépye 
rather than the entire clause ; G. 1383, 
2; H. 1028. The three verses (86-88) 
depend on dpre yyvdéoxes, the idea 
being, ‘Are you just beginning, in 
view of Jason’s neglect, to recognize 
the self-love of men? Did you never 
meet with an instance of it before ?’ 

90 f. épnpdoas txe: keep secluded ; 
GMT. 43; G. 1262; H. 981a.—weddfo: 
is transitive here and 760, but has its 
ordinary intransitive sense-101. 

93 f. Spacelovrav: a desiderative 


verb; G. 868; H. 573. — mplv xara- 
oxfpal truva: ‘An infinitive with rply 
sometimes depends on a negative 
clause, where a finite mood might be 
allowed’’?; GMT. 628. karackjrrw 
only here takes the acc. It probably 
means, strike down as with a thunder- 
bolt (Schol. BrAdar.. . olov KepavvBcar) ; 
with dat., on the contrary, simply fall 
upon. 

96-130. Anapaestic rhythm (G. 
1627, 2, 1677; H. 1068, 1105) announc- 
ing the approach of the chorus. 
Medea’s voice is heard in soliloquy 
within the palace; her emotion is 
marked both by the rhythm and by 
the Doric forms (dtcravos, ddoluar, etc.) ; 
the nurse’s lines, however, contain 
only ordinary forms, as they express 
no extraordinary feeling. 

96. mévev: is causal gen. in ex- 
clamation (G. 1129 ; H. 761) joined to 
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EYPINIAOY 


A x > la 
id pol por, TOs av dAoimar ; 


TPOOZ. 


Lal Lal A - 
TO €xeivo, hirou maides* pHTHP 
aA “ A sy aN 
Kwel Kpadiay, Kiet d€ XOXov. 


100 


omevoete Oaccov Sapatos ciow, 


Kal py TeAdoNT Opmparos eyyus, 
pnde mpocedOnr, ad\dr\9a purdccedl 


dypiov nOos otvyepav te pvow 


ppevos avddovs. 
105 


yy nw Aan? ¢€ , ¥ 
wTE VuY, xope WS TANOS E€LOW. 


dnrov 8 apyns efarpopevov 

te > A € (ieee > , 
vépos olpwyns ws Tay’ avater 
peilove Ovxp@* ti mor épydaoerar 


peyadoomdayxvos SvrKatdmavoTos 


110 


Woy SnyPeioa Kaxotory ; 


MHAEIA. 


25a 
Qalat. 


erafov TAdpwv erafov peyahov : 


CP cae lal > , 
aee dduppav * @ KATAPAaTOL 


wn ” Lal ‘\ 
matoes CMTE oTUyepas faTpos 


XN ‘N SS an 
Ovv TAT Pl KQaL 77AS 


an adj., as often ; cf. 1028. — mas av 
oAolpav: would that I might die. This 
form of wish (GMT. 728), not rare in 
tragedy, occurs again, 173. 

98. 168 éxeivo: there it is! A com- 
mon colloquial formula. 

105. The two children accompany 
the paedagogus into the house. 

106 ff. It is plain that the storm- 
cloud of wailing, just beginning to rise, 
will shortly dart upward with greater 


ddmos €ppor. 


Sury. —apxfis Earpopevov : = alpduevor 
ef apxjs, rising from its starting-point. 
With végos oluwyhs, cf. Herc. Fur. 1140 
oTevayuay védos. 

111 f. Note the effect secured by 
the repetition and assonance; cf. 99.— 
® Katéparo. maiSes: in spite of the 
nurse’s caution, the children, who have 
just entered the house with their at- 
tendant, are espied by Medea, who 
still remains within the house. 
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TPOSOZ. 


115 to pot pou. 


id TAYpov. 


ti 6€ cor Taides TaTpos aprhakias 
, , , 5” ¥ ¥ 
peréxovot; ti tovad eybas; oipor, 


Teva, pH TL TAOnP ws imeparyda. 


dewva Tupdvvey jpata Kal Tus 


120 


diy’ apydpevor Tohha Kpatowvres 


xaheros opyas petaPdddovow. 

‘ ‘ F. ie lal rat x 

To yap Micha Cay én icowrw 
Kpetagov’ epor you, & py peydhus, 
dxupos Y ein KaTaynpdoKey. 


116. cor: may be rendered, pray. 
The exact sense is: ‘ What share do 
you fancy that?’ The nurse does not, 
of course, intend this for Medea’s ears. 

118. tmepadrya, as implying anxie- 
ty, takes the construction of a verb of 
fearing. trep-, exceedingly. 

119 ff. Sava trupdvvev hfpara : the 
nurse has Medea in mind; as 4 king’s 
daughter, she may be called a ripayvos. 
For the sentiment the Scholiast com- 
pares Il, 1, 80 ff.: 


kpeloowyv yap Paritheds bre ywoerat Gvipl 
xe pm 
el rep yap Te xbdov ye Kal airipap KaTa-~ 


wey y, 
GXAG Te Kal perérisbev exer Kbrov, bppa 


TENTH, 
év oTHberow éotct* 
Also Il. 2, 196: ‘ 
Oupbs 6é péyas éorl burpeptwy Bacihjwry. 
122 f. yap: then. —ér tro: on 


a footing of equality with one’s fellow- 
citizens, as in a democracy. ‘To live 


thus, the nurse says, is better than to 
be a king, A like sentiment, Ion 
621 ff: 


tupavulbos 62 rhs phrny alvovpLyqs 
76 py apbawnrov Hav, Tay Bbyows Be 
humnpa- 


And of the power men coinly prois, the 
face is sme, but within the home ia 
torment. 


Cf. Iph. Aul. 16 fi. 


Eqne B Gvapiay bs dxlvovvey 
Blov tkewlpas’ Gryvirs dxhehs * 
tous 8° ev ripais qooov Eqra. 


I envy him, who has reached the end of 
life in peace, unknown, unfamed. But 
Sor men in high place, I have little envy. 


— peybrus: not to be understood of 
regal state, which is entirely depre- 
cated, but of a less dangerous magnifi- 
cence, the sense being, ‘securely at 
least, even at the expense of all gran- 
deur.’ 
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1% Tay yap perpioy mpara pév etrely 
TovvOMA wmKa, ypHTVal TE paKp@ 


A@ora Bporoicw* 


ta & drepBaddovt’ 


oddséva xaipdy Svvarat Ovyrois, 
neous S dras, drav dpyirOh 


130 


’ , 
Sainwv, otkors aaédaxer. 


XOPOS. 


mpowdy}. 
“Exdvoy davav, exruvov Sé€ Body 


Lad , 
ras Svoravov 


Kodyidos, ovd€ wa ymos* adda, ye 
pad, A\eEov* Ex’ audimvdov yap & 


125-180. Construe; rodvona meg 
etrely, the name is @ betier one to speak. 
Notice xpGra ad. . . rein correlation ; 
so below, 282, 1101 (gf 429). —Agera 


(er): the subject is ra xérpia under--” 


stood, — ra § SwepBddAovra, xrh.: 
what exceeds due bounds can bring no 
Nessing fo mortals. The proverb ‘ xyder 
&yar ‘is the basis of Greek ethics. All 
excess leads to bSpis, which the gods 
punish by sending ry. — dwSaxev: 
gnomie aor; GMT. 154; G. 1292; 
H, S40. Its subject is still ra drep- 
SW Oorra, 

131-212. Paropos. This is com- 
matic in structure, ie. speeches by 
actors — here Medea and the nurse — 
alternate with the choral songs, as, €.g., 
in the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

131-188. Proops. The chorus en- 
ters, made up of Corinthian women, 
who come, attracted by Medea’s cries, 
as the opening words show: &xNvop 
@ewrdy, TxAver 8 Body. With the ana- 


phora, cf. Aleman 108, fcyes poyxas, 
Fevyes SS Sperdr. 


Metre: dactylic with anacrusis. 
] 


OW Se SANGRE ERS oe 
eee a 2k 
BLU RO} ee Te 5 eae) ey (WENO KU: 
a AO) ey ea Y TE NNO 
Bee) ban he MI | 
SSRIS | ENGLER Enns 
wis Pe, A al es 


On the last verse, see G. 1682. 
131. Cy. Ennius (Fre. 4): 


. . . fluctus vérborum aures aticupant. 


134. én duouridov, xrd.: while the 
meaning of these words has been much 
disputed, we shall do best to follow 
the Scholiast, who understood the 
women to mean that they were stand- 
ing at the doorways of their own 
houses when they heard Medea’s ery 
from within her dwelling. — tre: as 
often, is for éerés, without any idea 
of motion. 
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135 


ow pe\dpov yoov éexdvov’ ovde our- 


, s 
Hdomar, @ yivar, adyeor Separos, 


€met prow didov KEKPQVTaL. 


TPOSOZ. 


OvK €iat ddpor . ppovea TAO 707. 


140 


‘\ \ SS ¥ , , 
Tov pev yap exer E€KTpa Tupavvwr, 


7 8 év Oaddpous tHKeE Broriy 


d€oTowa, dirwy ovdevds ovdév 


Trapabadropevn ppeva pvdoas. 


MHAETIA. 


ete 
alau 


dud prov Kehahas Prdo€ ovpavia 


145 


Bain: ri 5€ pou Cyv er Képdos ; 


dev ded’ Oavdtw katadvoaipav: 


Buotav otvyepay tpodutrovca. 


XOPO2. 
oTpopt. 


Wee Ly na \ al \ A 
aies, © Zev Kat ya Kat das, 


ae ” € , 
aKxav oltav a dvaTavos 


150 


136. cvvfSopar, for rejoicing at mis- 
fortunes, is rare, but Hipp. 1286 rl 
traddas Totcde cuvHdn; cf. Rhes. 958 ob 
phy Oavovre y ovbauas cvvhdomac. 

138. éwel... Kékpavrar: since it 
(the household, especially Medea ; see 
vy. 11) has endeared itself to me. Kéxpay- 
Tat (sing.), from kpatvw. 

139-147. Anapaestic systems. 

139. Spor: house, i.e. family. — 
745e: all that. 

142. ovSiv rapadadropévn dpéva: 
nothing comforted at heart. 


pede, vipa ; 


144. 8a pov Kehadds, xrd.: with 
this prayer, cf. Suppl. 829 ff.: 
KaTd pe médov yas &dor, 
6a 5é OUeANa oTdoat 
mupos Te proypdos 6 Aros év Kapa 
mwégol. 
May the earth engulf me, the storm blast 
shatter me, and Zeus’ flame of fire 
fall on my head. 
147. Biotdv: obj. of mpoduroica, 
while xaradvoaluny is used absolutely. 
148-159. Srropue (= antistrophe, 
173-183). 
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, , “A > Wes 
TLS DOL TOTE TAS ATAATOV 


, y+ iy , 
KOLTAaS EPOS, W MATALA, 


4 4 , 
omevoes Gavarov TedeuTar ; 


pndev Tdd€ Niocov. 


155 


4 
el O€ GOS TOGLS 


V4 
Kawa dé€yn oeBiler, 


t 3) , aooou’ 
Keivm TOOE LI Xap 


- 
Zevs wou TadE TvvdiKHoe. 


\ , va 
py Alay Takov 


- 
Supopeva cov evvéetav. 


MHAEIA. 


160 


\ >, ¥ 
@ peydha O€us Kat motve “ApreEpt, 


, Sac , , 9 
hevooe?” a TAacTXw, peyadous opKots 


Metre: logaoedic (G. 1679 ff.; H. 
1108 ff.), with anapaestic introduction. 


SEO, ee, NES | re eH 
ee a eee eee 
LORS Ses ee , 
Nw)! Samer, || Te aS AR 
a et a AN 
SOA | | eN 
RT el | IN 5 
155. Gh Be el | eM 3 
Se RMR aes egy 
San eek eee clue he 
Selene, te 
SR ee fae, SERA 
160. SO || = SRS EEA 


148. Of. Or. 1496 & Zed kal y& Kal 
pos kal vvé. 

150. vipda: wife. 

151-153. tls col more, xrX.: what 
longing for that dread resting-place 
(the grave) would fain hasten for thee 
the final issue of death? The future 


omevoe. EXpresses present intention or 
will; GMT. 71. 


On @avdrou redeuTav, 


cf. 920 nBns réXos. 


154. pydév: = undayds; not a com- 
mon use. Cf. Androm. 88 pwndév 
Tovr dvevdloys ‘euol. 

157. Be not exasperated with him 
for this. — 768: is properly the cog- 
nate acc.; G. 1054; H. 716 b. See 
lexicon for the literal meaning of 
Xapdooer Oar. 

160-172. Anapaestic. 

160 ff. Themis, as goddess of divine 
justice, is appealed to for redress of 
wrongs, aS Soph. Hlec. 1064. Hence 
she is called evxrala below, 169, and 
ixecla, Aesch. Suppl. 360. Artemis is 
the special protectress of females, so 
naturally invoked by them, as Soph. 
Elec. 626, 1288; Aesch. Suppl. 1081. 
—é6pkots év8noapéva : namely, when 
she consented to. leave her home with 
him. Note the middle voice. 
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3 
evdnoapeva TOV KaTaparov 


, 9 > 
TooW ; ov ToT eyo vipdhay 7 éoidoup’ 


avtots mehdbpoas Svaxvaropévous, 


165 


y Sita NN las a 
ou y €ue pda Topao adiKety. 


> , “ey , & , 
® TaTEep, W TOS, a anevdacOnv 


2 A A 3 ‘\ 
alo Vv pws TOV €{LOV KTEWVAaCa Kao. 


TPOSOZ. 


KdAvEO” ota héyer KaTrLuBoarar 


, 7 ial , > d 
Ogu evxtaiay Zhva &, os dpKwv 


170 


A ta 
Ovyntois Tapias vevomorau ; 


> ¥ 9 x an 
OVK €OTLY OTWS & TLVYL LLKp@ 


déorowa ydodov Katarravee. 


XOPO2. 


avtirtpoph. 


A » pd es \ c ee bh 
TMS av €s oly Tay apeTepav 
eMor pvdav 7 avdabevtwv 
175 deEait’ dpdar, 
A 4 > N 
et Tws BapvOvpov dpyav 


164 f. advroits peddBpors: G. 1191; 
H. 774 a.— mpdcbev abdtxeiv: ‘the 
Greek idea was, that to begin the 
wrong, wrdpxew ddixias, involved the 
entire guilt, any retaliation being then 
lawful. Cf. 1872.’? Paley. mpdbadev 
may be rendered, unprovoked. 

166 f. drevacO8nv: from dzovalw. 
—k«dow: Apsyrtus; see Introd. § 10, 
and note on v. 1334. 

169 f. evdxratay: ‘invoked in vows 
(or curses).? Cf. Aesch. Sept. 722 
marpds edxralav Eputy. In v. 209 
Themis is addressed as opxklav 
Oduv. — Zhiva 0, ds Spkov: 7.€. Zeds 


8pxwos. The fact that Medea at 160 


did not invoke Zeus has troubled 
many commentators; but Zeus, the 
guardian of oaths, would natu- 
rally be called on, and we may 
assume that the nurse forgets what 
particular divinities her mistress has 
appealed to. 

171. & tive pixp@: with (the com- 
mission of) any trifling deed. 

173-183. AnTISTROPHE (= strophe, 
148-159). 

173. mwas av, KTr.: as 97. 

176. & wos: GMT. 487, 489; G. 
1480. — BapdiOvpos: is sullen, opposed 
to d&dOuuos, quick-tempered, impetu- 
ous. 
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Kat Anpa ppevav pelety ; 
pyro 70 y €pov mpdbupov 


4 é] PD 
pirowow amréoTo. 


180 


ahrka Baca viv 


Sedpo mopevooy olkwy 
é€o, diha kai rAd’ avda, 


ys wn 
oTVTATA TPW TL KAKOTOL 


\ »¥ x , 
TOUS €OW mévOos 


yap peyados TOO Opparar. 


TPOPOZ. 


dpdow Tad'* atap PdBos et teicw 


185 


déomoway eunv’ 


poyOov Sé€ xdpu®ryvd’ émddco. 


4 , / 1A 
KQLTOL TOKGOOS dépypa Aeaivns 


= Lol Y 
amotaupovTat Suwoiv, oTayv Ts 
a fe / ¢ en 
Lvov tpodépwrv médas dpynOn. 


190 


178. 16 wpdbvpov: = rpoduula; G. 
933; H. 621 b. The chorus will show 
its good will at least (yé), even if it be 
unable to give any real assistance. 

181. fda kal 748’ aida: sc. efvar. 
rade = judas, more exactly our party ; 
the meaning is, say, too, that we are 
her friends. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 1: 


Tade uev Mepo dy trav olyouévwv 
‘EAAGS’ és alay migra Kaderrac. 


These are they who are called the 
Faithful (counsellors) of the Persians 
who went to the land of Hellas. 


182. The subject of xax@oar, Me- 
dea, has to be understood. 


oKkatovs d€ Néywr Kovdev TL Gopods 


184. et: whether ; a simple indir. 
question after an expression of fear- 
ing; GMT. 376. Cf. Heracl. 791 p6Bos 
el por EGow ovs eye Oédw. 

186. p6x8ov xapiv tHvde: the favor 
of this trouble. —émdaow: will grant 
freely, beyond my obligations. 

187. 8€pypa: cognate acc. with 
amoravpotrat, from which the meta- 
phor has so faded that here it is hardly 
more than equivalent to dépxerac; cf., 
however, 92 ravpoumévny. - 

190 ff. The tenor of the following 
passage is that music, if rightly em- 
ployed, might be made a comfort in 
grief, whereas it is only used to height- 
en needlessly the merriment of feasts. 
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aN , 
Tovs mpdabe Bpotovs ovk av apdpros, 


y 4 
OUTLVeS Upvous emt péev Oadias 


3 , > > 7 \ \ 7 
€TL T ethatrivats KQL TAPA detrvous 


y 
nupovto Biov TEPTIVAS akods* 


195 


atvytiovs dé Bpotadv ovdets vzras 


nupeTo povon Kal Todvydpdos 


> lal , @ 
@dats tavew, €€ ov Odvaror 


davai Te TUXaL ThddNOVOL Sdpous. 


7 7 x , > A 
KQLTOL TAOE BEV KEpOos aKetoOau 


200 


podtatar Bporovs* 


iva oe EVOELTTVOL 


5 A te , Vg ie 
QuTEs, TL paTny Teivovar Bonyr ; 


a ‘\ ‘ »” re cd > iy lal 
TO TApPov yep EXEL TEpiuv ad QvUTOU 


daitds TAHpwpa Bpototow. 


XOPOZ. 


érrwd 


h. 


> N Yee , 
laxav atov moAvaTovoy 


205 


192 ff. The correlative of wéy is 6é, 
195. — adxods: = dxpoduara. 

197. é€ ov: refers to \Uras. — Odva- 
roi: violent deaths. 

200-203. tva: where. — evSevmvor 
Saires: a favorite form of pleonasm, 
e.g. Bacch. 66 xdparos edxduaros ; Her. 
F. 689 etrrais ybvos. — relvover (utter in 
long-drawn strains) of the physical act 
of singing. — 76 tapov mAnpwpa: to- 
gether. adjpwyua, physical satisfaction. 
The sense is: ‘feasts are merry enough 
without the aid of song.’ — The nurse 
here enters the house. 

204-213. Epropr. 

205 ff. Take \vyupd as adv. (or rather 
as pred. adj. of effect: = wore dvyupa 
elvax).— poyepd : belongs with dea, and 


yowv, Nuyuvpa 8 ayea poyepa 


the phrase dyea Bog, as containing a 
simple idea (= Opnve?), governs the 
acc. Tov... Kaxdvuugdov. And loudly 
crying forth her grievous woes she com- 
plains of the false bridegroom, etc. 
Such constructions, in which a verb 
and acc., taken together, govern a 
second acc., are not infrequent in 
tragedy. Cf. Tro. 335: 
Bodcare Tov buévatov... 
Iph, Aul. 1468: 
érevpynunoaTe TWatdva... 


"A PTEMLM. 
204-213. Logaoedic. 


IRE ee eee 


vuupar. 
Avs Képnv 
Seer ean (Poe be 


A 
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Bog tov év déxer Tpoddtay Kakdvupdor 
Beoxdutet S aduka trafovca 


, 9 ¥ 
tav Znvos opkiay O€uuv, a vw eBaoev 


speaks through the Coryphaeus (214- 


214-356. Iambic Trimeter. 

214 ff. Medea appears on the stage. 
This passage was misunderstood or 
changed by Ennius (Frg. 5): 


Quaé Corinthum arcem dltam habetis, 


210 ‘EAAGS’ és avtimopov 
\ 
dv ada vixiov éf aduvpav 
, rQ? > , 
_movtov KAnd atépavtov. 
MHAEIA. 
KopivO.ar yuvatkes, €€fOov Sopor, 
NAS ae i sul | | 
Zh 270). 
IRS) PR |S Rwh | eane 
SPS Pale Soe es 
DanN 
uu |u| A 
PEGI ORO || 7 |) REIN 
Se ORT |) er, 


208. trav Znvdos Oui: Zeus’ own 
Themis; that is, his mdpedpos (Pind. 
Ol. 8, 27) and inseparable companion ; 
cf. v. 160. She is here said to have 
led Medea into Greece, the idea being 
that Medea went in reliance on Themis 
as guardian of the oaths of Jason. 

211 ff. 8 GAa vixuov: over the sea 
in the night. — wévrov kA7$a : the strait 
of the Bosporus; called dépayrtos, 
impenetrable, because of the Symple- 
gades which guard it. dmépavros has 
this meaning, Aesch. Prom. 153 and 
1078; elsewhere it means endless. 
Some give it the latter sense here, 
justifying it by Homer’s ‘E\Ajerortos 
dielpwyv, Il. 24, 545, Both meanings 
of drépayros arise naturally, since zre- 
palvw means either pass through or go 
through with. 

214-408. First Episopr. First 
Scene, Medea and Chorus, which 


mdatronae opulentae, éptumates — 


Multi suam rem béne gessere et puiblicam 
patria procul, 

multi qui domi aétatem agerent, prop- 
ter ea sunt improbati. 


The entire passage 214-224 is some- 
what difficult. The sense is: ‘I have 
come out, Corinthian women, not 
from necessity, but I would not have 
you blame me. I believe that no 
one, not even citizen— least of all a 
foreigner —should be foolishly self- 
willed and haughty (223 av6ddns) and 
stand aloof.’ 215-218 are best inter- 
preted: I know many haughty men, 
some from personal acquaintance (6upd- 
Twy dro), others who are strangers ; and 
these (namely, both the above classes, 
all the ceuvol) from their reserved de- 
meanor have got an evil name and a 
reputation for indifference. This use of 
dm’ duudrwv, with my eyes, from my own 
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215 


py pot Te péupno®: 


olda yap moddovs Bporav 


‘ a“ ‘ \ 
O€fvous YEYOTaS, TOUS [MEV bppatav arro, 


tous 8 ev Oupaiots: ot 8 ad naovxov Tr000S 


dvoK\evay ExTHTAaVTO Kal pabupiav. 


dikn yap ovK eveot ev dfOarpots Bporar, 


220 


gy \ b) XQ vA 3 lal nw 
OOTLS TmpLY avdopos omhayxvov expabety Tapas 


otuyet Sedopkes, ovdev HOLKNMEVOS. 


xp7 dé E€vov pév Kapta tpooxwpev ore’ 


sO > SS » > 9 4 yy XN 
Ou QoOTOv Hveo OOTLS avdadns VEYwS 


S58 4 > ‘\ > i 9 
TUKPOS ToNtTaLs E€OTLY apabias uTO. 


225 
wuyny duepOapk’ ° 


3 A > ¥y “~ x 4 
€(L0l & aeAmrov TPAyyiLa TPoTTET OV TOOE 
¥ \ \ , 
OLYOMAL d€ Kal Btov 


xdpw petoa xarbavew xpylo, pidra. 
év @ yap nv mo. TavTa, yuryvaoKets KaAQS, 


observation, is found, e.g., Aesch. Ag. 
987 mevOoua 5 adm dupatwv vocror, 
atrbuaprus wy. —év @Ovpalois: among 
foreigners or strangers, the usual mean- 
ing of @vpaios in Euripides. The novxos 
mwovs is one slow to make advances. 
For xrac0a: = get the reputation of, cf. 
Iph. Taur. 676 kat delay yap kal Kdkny 
KEKT Hoomat. 

220. 8oris: referring to Bpor dr; G. 
1021 c; H. 629 b. 

222-224. Strangers especially, she 
says, should adapt themselves (mpoc- 
xwpetv) to their adopted land, though, 
to be sure, not even in citizens are 
stubbornness and ill-breeding (duadla) 
praiseworthy. Cf. Suppl. 891 ff.: 

éxrpadels 5’ exe? 
mp@roy mév, ws xph Tovs perorKobvras 
tévous, 
humnpds ovdk Fv obd émlpOovos moet 
ovd’ éfeprors Tav Aoywr, bev Bapis 
wdduor’ av ely Snudrys Te Kal E€vos 


Reared there (at Argos), first, as be- 
comes strangers dwelling in a city not 
their own, he was not vexing or jealous 
toward the state, or one who strove 
with words, whereby both citizen and 
stranger would be most wearisome to 
their fellow-men. 


Hermann sees in verse 224 an allusion 
to the demagogue Cleon. The aorist 
qveca and some others are used to 
denote a feeling or resolution (or the 
expression of the same) which has 
already arisen in the speaker’s mind, 
where we employ the present; GMT. 
60; H. 842. 

226. Wuxyv SépOapke : has broken 
my heart. 

228. tv... mwavra: for he with 
whom my all rested. Cf. Ter. Adel. 331: 


nostrumne Aéschinum, 
nostraém vitam omnium, in quo 
nostrae spés opesque omnés sitae? 
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Kdxrtos avSpav exBeBny’ odpds Tdars. 


230 


‘\ ¥ 
mavrev S do €or euyuya Kal yvounv exer 


yuvatkes exper aP\Lwrarov puTov” 

an al 4 © Lal 
ds mpOra pev Set ypnpdrav vrepBodry 
roow tpiacba Searorny Te T@maros 


al fal ¥ . 
NaBetv’ Kakod yap Todr’ er adyioy Kakov 


235 
} XpNETOr. 


Kav TOS aydv péyvotos, ) Kakdv aBetv 
> ‘\ > a > ‘\ 
ov yap evK\ee’s ataddayat 


we xa e SSe — a fa) , 

yurargu, ov oloy T avyvacGar mdécww. 
> ‘\ > ¥ Ni , > 4 

eis Kawa 8 Ay Kal voxous advyperny 
a ar Y¥ 

Set pavrw evar, wr) palodvoar otkoler, 


OT@ PANGTA YpHoETAl TuUvEvVETy. 


x» \ ANC ea! > , > 
Kap pev Tad’ Aly Exrovounpevacow © 


231. durdv: like our creature, in a 
depreciatory sense. 

232 f. wpara piv: answered by re: 
(‘first buy the husband, then serve 


: » . eS = 
him *) unless, indeed, the correlative is- 


235 Hf. — xpypadrav drepPodq: rightly 
explained by Paley, ‘S by outbidding 
others in the offer of a wealthy dower."* 
Ch Androm, 288 dwrepSorats \bywr dv- 
oPpdvwr, vying with each other in hard 
words, dwepSd\\er means outbid. 
Suripides has transferred the usage 
of his own time to the heroic age, in 
which the custom was quite the re- 
verse, the suitor bidding for and buy- 
ing, as it were, his wife. For the 
subject of dowry and marriage gifts 
among the Greeks, see Class. Dict. s.v. 
dos, Sra, dep}. — rodro: rd deowdryy 
Nase», For the expression, gf Soph. 
O. Ty 1865 wxperStrepor Ere xaxod xaxdy, 
an evil worse Than evil. 

235 ff dyav: risk. — By dwad\a- 
yal is meant the dwrdArayis, or formal 


separation from the husband, attain- 
able by a woman only through a diffi- 
cult process at law, and looked upon 
at best as scandalous. The husband, 
on the contrary, might repudiate (dro- 
wéurev) his wife at pleasure. Here, 
again, Euripides has Athenian institu- 
tions in mind. See Class. Dicé. s.v. 
divortium (dréreuyis). 

238-240. The sense is: ‘a woman 
who has come into the new relations 
of marriage must divine—she does 
not learn the lesson at home— how 
she can best manage her husband.’ 
Srw is equiv. to of. Not the difficulty 
of selecting a husband is meant (for 
that is not compatible with the tense 
of dgdryuémy), but that of living agree- 
ably with him afterwards. And to 
make this meaning plainer some alter 
the last line, reading Srws for 8r@, or 
xaploerar for xpripoerar. 

241 f ed: goes With dcrovovndvauriv, — 
Big : restively, like an intractable horse. 


245 


250 
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di Lad ‘ te - VA 
moos Evvoixn py Bia dépwv Lvydv, 
C xX ‘\ ae = > be 7 lal , 
nrwros aiav el d€ pH, Oavely ypewv. 
> ‘ 8 9 fal ¥ » , 
avnp ©, oTay Tots evdov dxOyra Evvay, 
y, A ¥ a 4 
ew podov eravoe Kapdiay aons, 
cal x be , a 
) mpos hihov tw 7 mpdos HAtKas Tpareis: 
e la > > /, 
npiy 8 avdyKn mpos play iwynv Bdérev. 
héyovor 8 judas ws axivdvvov Biov 
COpev Kat oikovs, ot b€ pdpvavtar Sopi: 
KaKOs PpovovvTes’ ws Tpis av Tap domida 
oTnvat Oéhouw’ dy pardov 7H Texely ama€. 
ay) > ‘ cS x‘ 4 y 9 4 , 
ahd’ ov yap avTos mpos oe Kap HKEL hoyos’ 

‘ \ / > YO > ‘ ‘ ‘ /, 
cot pev modus & 78° eoti Kai maTpos Sdpor 


St > * ‘ , i 
Biov tT ovnots Kat ditwy ovvovoia, 


255 


eyo 8 epnpos arolis ota” bBpilopa 


mpos avopos, ex yns BapBdpov edynopevn, 
ov pytép, ovk addehddv, odyt cvyyern 
poppicacba tHod’ exovea cvpdopas. 
Tooovoe 8 ek Gov Tvyxdvev Bovdyoopa, 


245. ravoe: gnomic aor.; GMT. 
154; G. 1292; H. 840. Cf. v. 130. 

247. mpods plav Wuxhy: rH Tob dy- 
5pés, Schol. Athenian custom confined 
women strictly to their homes. — BAé- 
mewv : implies devotion ; cf. Jon 614 els 
Sdpapra ohv Brérgs; the husband can 
have many friends outside his house, 
but the wife has only her husband. 

250 f. kaxas hpovotytes : syntacti- 
cally with Aéyouo., yet standing by 
itself ; wrongly though. Ennius (Frg. 6): 


. nam tér sub armis mélim vitam 
_cérnere, 
quam semel modo p4rere. 


252. GAN od yap : but (enough said, 


for)... not; H. 1050, 4d. — jee: 
applies. 

256. yas BapBapov: although a 
foreigner, Medea uses BdpBapos as a 
Greek would do. 

258. peOopplracbar: (with whom) 
to seek a haven of refuge from, ee. 
Properly, to change moorings. 

259. roodvSe: observe the accusa- 
tive neuter of the pronoun with rvy- 
xdvew ; cf. Phoen. 1666 ob yap by riyos 
rébe. —Povrfoopar: the idea of the 
future fulfilment of the wish is in the 
speaker’s mind and tries thus to find 
expression. So Soph. O. C. 1289 f.: 
kal ra0r af buoy, o Eevor, BovAhoopat 
kal ratve’ déehpaiv kal warpds Kupety éuor. 


28 


260 


265 


270 


275 


EYPITIIAOY 


” 5 i t e&evpeOn 

nv por Topos TLS pHKXaVvH T ECevpEly 
nroow Sikny Tavd avtiteicacaL KaKev 

St 86 > Yael as 0 Le EA Ste 3S: O 
Tov dovta T aitT@ Ovyatép nT eynparo, 

lal is) / , 
auyav. yur yap tarda pwev PdBov mea, 

x 8 3 in ‘\ \ (5 > lal 5 
Kak?) © és adkyy Kal oldnpoy Eeloopay 
y 8 3 > Ni ro - ~ 
orav © és evyyny HduKNMEVN KUPN, 

- , 
ovK eat addy Ppnv prarpovwrépa. 
XOPOE. 

, “Q> b] , ‘ > - /, 
Spdow Tad* évdixws yap exTeion TOoW, 
Mydea. 

wn wn » ww 
6p@ dé Kal Kpéovta, Thad avakta ys, 


mevOety 8 ov oe Oavpdlw tvyas. 


/ A“ » / 
oTelyovTa, Kaivav ayyehov Bovdevpatwr. 


KPEOQN, 

\ ‘\ ~ XN / td 
oe THY oKVOpwrdy Kal Toce Ovpovperyy, 
Mydaav, eirov tHade yns eEw Tepav 

, an is C \ ‘ la , 

duvydda, haBovoay Sicoa atv cavTy Tékva, 
Kal pH TL med\dev: ws éeyd BpaBeds Adyou 

AQ? > / > ~ i a / 
TOUS Eiul, KOVK amELLL Tpds Sduous Tahu, 

XN + , i », , 
Tpw av oe yaias Teppdvev e€w Baro. 


MHAETIA. 


alat* mavedns 9 Tada’ amrodhupa ° 


261. méow Siknyv : dixyy is the inner 
Object of dvrireicacbar; Tlvecbal Tuva 
dixny strictly means, cause a man to 
pay a penalty. 

262. wre: = exelyny ren. Cf.v.515; 
Alc. 838 orvy&v péev 7 me’ eruxrev. 

263 f. ovyaév: defining rocdvée, 
vy. 259. This prepares the way for the 
silence of the chorus when Medea car- 
ries out her plan of vengeance. The 


proper correlative of ré\X\a pév is bray 
dé, below. See on 413. —és &Anhv and 
olSnpov eloopav: two separate modi- 
fiers of kax7. 

271-356. Second scene of the 
first episode. Medea and Creon. 

271 f. Creon appears with attend- 
ants (éradol, 335). — elrov: I command 
(finally, as something already resolved 
on) ; see On jreca, 223. 


MHAEIA. 29 


> & Ss vat 
€xOpoi yap é€iacr wavra 8) Kddwr, 
> ¥ ” 
KOUK €OTL aTnS EvTpoToLOTOS &kBacrs. 


35 24 Se \ an , > ¢ 
Epyoopau € KQL KAKWS TACK OUT OPS, 


, > SA A 
TWos M EKaTL yNs amoaTéhdes, Kpéov ; 


KPEOQN. 


? > fal 
dedoud a, ovdey Set Trapapreyew dédyous, 


, , s , a EY, s 
eu] Bol TL Ppaons TOL QVYKEOTOV KAKOP. 


oupBadrdrerar d€ toddad ToddSe deiuatos * 


copy tépuKas Kal Kakov Today idpts, 


uty dé ExT pov avdpos EOTEPNMEVN. 


Kio 8 amedev ao, ws dtayyéddovai por, 


N , \ 
TOV dovTa KQaL YH Lavra Kal YafLOUJLEVNV 


Tavt ovv mpiy tafety duda€opa. 
Kpetcaoov S€ ow voy mpds a arexPéoOu, yivat, 


x iy pe , , 
H parOaxicbe? votepoy péya orévev. 


MHAEIA. 


ov vuv pe mpa@Tov, adda Todhax.s, Kpéor, 


eBrae SdEa peydda T Elpyaota Kaka. 
xpy 8 ovm0l dots aptippav wédun’ avyp 


280 
285 
Space 71. 
290 
ped dev: 
278 f. «addw: are reefing-ropes ; so 


éf:évar kddws = Shake out reefs, set sail 
(= Noa rbda, Hec. 1020), ef. Tro. 94: 


. KapadoKet 


brav orpdrevp Apyelov efi Kaddws. 


The figure is that of one ship pursuing 
another, — edmpdcoirros exBacts: Mc- 
cessible landing-place. mpoopéperOat is 
used of putting in to shore, Xen. Cyr. 
5, 4, 6. 


284. cupBdrdrcTor . 
many circumstances contribute to this 
fear, lit. contribute (a part) of this 
fear; G. 1097; H. 786. In the next 
line, explanatory asyndeton ; H. 1039. 

288. rdov Sovra, crrA.: Medea’sown 
words, as reported to Creon. 

293. 8dta: my reputation, for codla. 

294. xpi 8’ ovmod’: for the fre- 
quent use of xp7 od with the infinitive 
in Euripides, see note on v. 73. 


Seluaros : 
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maloas TEpLTTas exdioaaKer Oar codovs* 


pOdvov mpos aatav adpdvovor Svoper7. 


A \ si ‘ ia ‘ 
oKaLoioL Mev yap Kava Tporp€epwrv copa 


tov © ad SoKkovvTwy ElOevat TL ToOLKiOV 


, an 
Kpeloowv vopiobets AvTpos ev TOE avy. 


o4 \ > A v4 Dias, > 7 
cody yap ovaa Tots pev eip’ érripOovos, 


[rots 8 yovxaia, tots 5€ Oarepov tpdzov, | 


A > > if . Jk ie > 4 , 
TOLS 3) av TPpodavTys ELILL OUK ayav aopy. 


ov 8 ad hoBn pe py Te TANmpEdres TAOys - 
ovx @d° ever por, 1 Tp€ons Huas, Kpéor, 
wor eis Tupdvvouvs avdpas e€apaptravev. 


Ti yap ov p noiknkas; e€€dov Kdpnv 


295 
xopis yap addAys Hs EXovow apyias 
ddfeus aXpEtos Kod Gopods TepuKevat: 
300 
éy® O€ KavT? THASE KOLVWOYO TUYNS. 
305 
Y \ > 
310 oTw oe Oupos nyev. 


add €uov moow 


a Noe Qo na oY» , 
puca: od 8, oipas, cwppovav edpas Tdade. 
\ nan N A \ ots A n » 
Kal vov TO pev cov ov POova Kaas Exe. 
vA > > , 4 \ 2 
vupever, €D mpaaaote: THVdE Se yOdva 


295. exdiB8doKerOar : have instructed, 
causative middle; G. 1245; H. 815. 
—godots: predicate adj. of effect = 
wate copovs eivar; cf. Elec. 876 diddoKe 
5° dvdpa . The thought of 
the following verses was suggested by 
the poet’s own experience. See In- 
trod. § 1. The celebrity of this pas- 
sage (294-301) in antiquity is attested 
by the fact that Aristotle (Rhet. 2. 21) 
quotes it as an example of a yvdun. 

296. xwpls . . . dpylas: for, aside 
from the charge of sloth which they 
have to bear besides. éxew dpylay is 
said like xcra@o0ac padvulav, 218. This 
idiomatic use of dos, on the other 


. KaKOV. 


hand, besides, is not uncommon; G,. 
966, 2; H. 705. So Ion 161 &\dos... 
Kdkvos, &@ swan besides. 

304. This verse is thought to be 
interpolated from 808, but it is not 
without meaning here. If we retain 
it, we must understand that Medea 
enumerates four classes of persons, on 
each of which she makes a different 
impression. —jovxata : quiet, retiring. 
Cf. 217 ag’ Aovxou rodés. The Scholi- 
ast, however, interprets the word less 
correctly by dvénros, dxpnoros, ‘sim- 
ple.’ 

308. adore . . . eapaprdvev: de- 
pends on 66’ &ye jor. 


MHAEIA. 31 


Cody a Soe 3A 
EQATE ! OLKELD. 
315 


sS ~ > , 
Kal yap nouKnuevou 
/ 
ovynoopecba, Kpacodsver vikepevor. 


KPEOQON. 


héyers akovoa padOdk’, add’ eow hpevav 


> yf fs vA , 
Oppwdia por pn TL Bovrevons Kakdr - 
a>) 8 «e x , , , 
ToOTw0E O HoTov H Tapos TétoLOd vou: 
XN SS > - c > ¥ > 4 
youn yap d&vbupos, ws 8 avtws avyp, 


320 


pawv drvrdcoav 7 siwTydd3s codds. 


adr’ e&f ws taxioTa, py dyous héye- 
@s TavT apape, KovK exes TEXVNY OTTWS 
Mevels Tap uty, ovca Svopevyns Epol. 


MHAEIA. 


HY, Tpds TE yovdTwy THs TE vEeoydpov Kdpys. 


KPEQN. 


325 


Adyous dvadois: ov yap av meicats Tore. 


MHAEIA. 


> > > “A > ‘\ > A , 
adn’ é€ehas pe Kovdey aidéon Auras ; 


KPEQN. 


puro yap ov o€ paddov n ddpous Emovs. 


314 f. kal ydp: has not its usual 
force here, for xai = xalrep and goes 
with 7dicnuévor. —nduxnpévor: when a 
woman speaks of herself in the plural, 
she uses masculine, not feminine forms ; 
H. 637 b. — xpeoodvov: G. 1120; 
H. 749. 

316 f. gow dpevdv: with Bovdrevons. 

319 f. ds 8’ attrws: and just so. — 
dvrdocew : to keep watch of, not quite 
the same as duvAdoceo Oat. 

322. dpape: perf. of dpaploxw. Do 


not confuse this perf. dpapa with the 
2d aor. dpdpov, npdpov. The former is 
intransitive, the latter transitive. 

324. mpds we yovatwv: 8c. ixeredw. 
In adjurations, ce is commonly placed 
between mpés and its genitive (so per te 
deos oro), and often the verb which 
governs it is left out. Cf. Alc. 275 
wh mpbs ce Seay THs we mpododvac; H. 
1062. On yovdrwy, see note on 709. 
Medea clings to Creon in the attitude 
of a suppliant here, and again in 386. 
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MHAEIA. 


7 lal 4 ¥ 
@ mar pts, OS @Ou KapTa VUV PVELAV EX. 


KPEQN. 


, 
ayy yap Tékvov ewovye pittatov ody. 


MHABRIA. 


330 


la) a a ¥ ¢ \ , 
hed hed: Bporots Epwres Ws KakoV peya. 


KPEQN. 


»” > \ a , 
OTwS ay, olwar, KQL TAPATTWOLV TUK aL. 


MHAEIA. 


a lal > a ¥ A 
Zev, #7) haBor oe TOVS OS alTLos KakOD. 


KPEQN. 


4 > iy , , > > , , 
€EpT, W MAaTALA, KAL ML amad\akov TOVOV. 


MHAEIA. 


TOVOUMEY NMELS KOV TOvwY KEypHMEOa. 


KPEQN. . 


335 Tay’ €€ dradav yeipds wacOyjon Bia. 


329. (Well do you speak of coun- 
try) for to me at least *t is far the most 
precious thing I have, save only my 
children, — meaning that the safety of 
both requires Medea’s banishment. — 
épovye: in opposition to Medea; he 
really loves his country, he means, and 
is not minded to betray it, as Medea 
has hers. 

331 f. That, I fancy, is just as cir- 
cumstances come about. — dts: is here 
a simple rel., and so takes dy; GMT. 
582. — cal: emphasizes réxa (‘cir- 
cumstances, too, influence the matter’), 


Creon means that he hopes his daugh- 
ter and Jason may be happy. Medea 
then calls on Zeus not to overlook 
Jason’s guilt, and allow him to go un- 
punished, 

334. (Your troubles forsooth !) 
>Tis I who am in trouble, and in trou- 
ble enough, too. For the two mean- 
ings of the perf. xéypnua, see lexicon, 
and cf. 3847. The last part of this 
verse is added simply for fulness, ac- 
cording to the idiom of confirming a 
statement by denying its opposite, as 
Tro. 1157 Aumpdv Oana Kod Piro. 


939 ph 
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MHAEIA. 
s ~ ma Ff > lal 
a) d7jTa TovTd y, adhd o aitovpa, Kpéov — 
KPEQN. 
3 . 
oxhov tapéles, wis eoikas, @ yuva.. 
MHAEIA. 
pevbovpel ob tov ixérevca cod TuxeEiv. 
KPEON. 
ti 8 ab Bidly xovx amahhdaoon xfovds ; 
MHAEIA. 
Z lal 7 > x € 4 
piay pe petvar THY eacov jyépay 
kal Evurepavar ppovtid 7 hev€ovpeOa, 
Taciy T apoppny Tots emots, emel TaTHp 
oveey TpoTina pnyavycacba, rékvo.s. 
* > > , . a y \ 
oiktipe 8 avTovs: Kal ov To Taidwv TaTnp 
Vd > x. > > s + / > A 
mépuKas: eikos 0 eat evvoidy o Exe. 
> lal ‘ A 7 > 4 
TOUpLOD yap ov por pportis, Et dhev€ovpeba, 
Keivous 6€ Khaiw ovpdpopa KEexpnpevous. 
KPEON. 


y a a yy FF / 
HKLoTA ToUpoY np Eebv TUpavriKor, 


aidovpevos 6€ oda 87 d1€hopa’ 


336. GAA: nay rather. Cf. Hel. whither. —adhopphy: resources, means, 


7O5e. 


338. rot@: 7d uh pevryev. 


6970, mapbé’, Gd4 o ixerebw properly a starting-point. The mean- 


ing, place of safety (L. & S.), is wrong. 
— ov6ev mpotipa : does not at all care 


340. Note the alliteration in the or think it worth while. 


opening words of Medea’s appeal. 346. et hevtotpcOa : GMT. 494; G. 
Cf. 364 f. 1423; H. 926. 
241-343. dpovriS’: accusative. — 349. The perf. Sép@opa is always 


« 
Fs 


qua ; 


in what direction and so transitive (= 6ép@apxa) in Att. poets. 
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a A ie , 
350 Kal vov op@ pev eEapaptavwr, ‘yuvat, 


dpos S€ reve TovdE" 


mpovvverw S€ cot, 


lal »” al 
ci o 4 muodoa Aapmas opera Deod 


a A / / 
Kal tatdas évTos THaSE TEppdvav xOovds, 


Oavy: édexrar pos dapevdijs dde. 


355 [vov 8, e& pevey dei, pipy ep ypépav plav’ 


ob ydp tu Spdcas Sewdv av PdBos mw exet. | 


XOPOZ. 


dvoTave yvvat, 


a A ré A ~ > 4 
pev pev, ped€a TOY TOV ayxewr. 
lal - ig X\ , 
mot mote Tpébn; Tiva mpos Eeviav 
360 4 Odpov 7 xXOdva cwTHpa KaKov 


[e€evpyoeas] ; 


ec > »” - 4 / 
ws els atopov oe Khvdwva Oeds, 


Myjdea, KkaKav émdpevce. 


MHAEIA. 


KAK@S TETPAKTAL TAVTAYN* TIS AVTEPEL ; 


350. é€apapradvov: see on 7diK7- 
wévn 26. Ennius (Frg. 7) : 


si té secundo limine hic offéndero 
moriére. 


356. Spacats: the best Mss. ; this 
without dy is, of course, a solecism. 
Others dpdces. But these two verses 
are in all likelihood interpolated ; the 
words \éd\exrar . . . 65¢ mark the end 
of the speech. Creon here departs. 

357-363. The chorus in anapaestic 
measure accompanies Creon’s depar- 
ture. The expression of pity gives a 
motive for Medea’s following speech. 

358. peda. . . AXéov: G. 1129; H. 
761. 


359 ff. rlva mpds Eevlav: follows on 
tpéyy of the preceding question, while 
H Sduov 7 xOdva are in app. with <evlav. 
é£eupjoes seems to have been added by 
one who thought that riva agreed with 
owrfpa; in that case mpds Eeviay would 
have to mean, ‘in way of hospitality.’ 

362. KAv8wva Kkaxdv: a frequent 
metaphor, as with us; cf. H. F. 1087: 


kax@v O¢ réNavyos els 7bd Hyayes. 
Hipp. 822: 
kax&v 8’, wo Tddas, mw édayos elaopd 


n e A > 2 a 
TOTOUTOY WoTE UNnTOT éexvedoar TadALY 
oT a an n~ a 
MHS éxmrepGoa Kowa THOSE cuudopas. 


364-408. ambic trimeter. 
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> > » , A A 
ahd ovr. tavtn TadTa, pr Soxeiré, Tw. 


¥ > WOR 30> oA A \ , 
eT eke" aAYy@VveEs TOLS VEWOTL vuppiots, 


N\ A 7 
KQL TOLOL KNOEVT ACL ov opLKpot TOvot. 


8 A \ » , 5 a / 
oKets yap av pe Tovde Owmrevoat sore, 
> , : 

el py TL KEepdaivovoay } Teyvaperyp ; 


370 


ov8 dv mpoceitov odd av mpbdpnv xeEpor. 


€ > > aA 
6 8 eis TowovTov pwpias adixero, 


nes > ~ A 
wot, e€ov ait@ tap’ éhety Bovreduara 
ys €kBaddvr, tyvd adnkev juépav 
lal /, > a A an lal j la 
pevai wp, Ev 7 TPES TOY Euav EXOpaV VeKpods 


4 
315 Onow, Tatépa Te Kat Képyv Toow T° éepor. 


mo\\as © €xovoa. Oavacipmous avtots ddovs 


> io. ec lA an 5) A ZN, 
OUVK OU OTTOLa TT PWTOV EVYXELP, pi al, 


motepov vdarbw Soua vupdikov trupi, 


x x *” / > 4 
n Onxrov dow ddocyavoyv i Hraros, 


365 ff. GAN ottt... mw: but things 
are not yet come to that pass, don’t 
think it. mw belongs not with pa 
Soxetre, but the preceding. Aesch. 
Prom. 511 has the same idiom: 


ov ravra Tabry moipd mw Teer pbpos 
KpGvat wémpwrat. 


The confused order heightens the in- 
tensity. Ennius (Frg. 8): 


Néquaquam istuc istac ibit: magna inest 
certatio. 


ném ut ego illistipplicarem tanta blandi- 
loquéntia —? 


367. roto. Kndedoacw: Creon is 
meant. 

370. od8€... ovdé: not even... nor. 
—yxepoiv: dat., with my hands. If 
gen., the sing. xepés would have been 
used, See note on 709, 


371 ff. Ennius (Frg. 9): 


{lle transversa ménte mi hodie trddidit 
repagula, 

quibus ego iram omném recludam atque 
illi perniciém dabo, 

mihi maerores, flli luctum, exitium illi, 
exiliim mihi. 

Ennius seems to have had in mind also 

vy. 398 f. 

372 f. édeiv: thwart. — adfkev: has 
left me free to remain. ddinue is not 
often so used with inf. (except it be of 
a verb of motion, Soph. Phil. 1349; 
Th (ue)... odk Apfxas els" Avdov porely;), 
but cf. Soph. Elec. 621 coly épfxa mav 
Aéyerv. 

374 f. Medea in her fury discloses 
her revengeful purpose and thus pre- 
pares the audience for the catastrophe. 
The killing of her children and sparing 
of Jason are determined on later. 
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al , > A a Ame ¥ nN - 
380 oLyn ddpous elo Bao Ww EeoTpwTaL AEXOS. 
GN & Ti por mpdcartes’ eb AnPOHoopar 
Sdpouvs vrepBaivovoa Kal Texvapmevn, 


Bavotoa Ojow Tots epots €xyOpots yédov. 


A @ , 
Kpaticta THY edOelav, 7 TEepiKaper 
x , , > N aN A 
385 copat padvora, papmakors QuTovs €AELV. 


ae 
Elev 


kat 8 TeOvaor’ tis pe Séerar TOs ; 


z: wn »” ‘\ 86 > 4 
Tis yrV aovAov KQU O/OUS EXeyyvous 


- Xx es 3 AN 8 ze M 
E€vos TAPAD\K WV PvUoEeTat TOULOV OELAS ; 


> ¥ 
OUVK €OTL. 


peivao ovv eTL OpLKpoY xpdvor, 


Hv pev Tis Huy mupyos aodadis dary, - 
390 dddw pérepe TOvdE Kal ovyn pdvov' 

nv & e€ehavyvn Evpdopa p’ auyyxavos, 

avtn Eidos haBovoa, Kel pédAdw Oaveiv, 


a , > 5 SS SN , 
KTeva ode, Toys 8 Ele mpds TO KapTEpdr. 


> \ \ \ Sé Q eX , 
Ou Y=p Ba THV EAT OW AV nv eyo o€Bw 


382. trepBalvovea : said of passing 
the threshold, here in entering (so 
Alc. 829 brepBadov mvdas), but Ion 
514, in coming out. 

384 f. kpariora: H. 635 a. —thv 
ev0eiav (656r): adv. — wepiKapev copal : 
namely, we women, the sex in general. 
Poison was regarded as a woman’s 
weapon; see Jon 616: 


bras cpayas 6) papuadKkwy Oavacipwv 
yuvatkes evpov dvipdow dSiapbopds - 


843 ff. : 


éx TOvOe Sel ce 5H Yuvacrckectdy ru Spar. 

7 yap Eihos NaBodcav 7 Sdrw Tivi 

N papudKkoror ody karaxretvar rbow 

kal matéda, mplv gol Odvarov éx Kelvwy 
bonety, 


Therefore thou must try some deed 
worthy of womankind; either seiz- 
ing sword, or through some craft or 
drugs kill thy husband and his son, 
before death comes to thee from them. 

386. Kal 8y TeOvaor: suppose now 
they are dead. Cf. 1107. 

389. amtpyos: metaphorical, as in 
Od. 11, 556 rotos ydp ow mipyos 
ar weo. 

393. rTéApns Td kaptepdv: the height 
of daring. 

396 f. Medea has an image of Hec- 
ate, patroness of witchcraft, in her 
house. Such private shrines, ‘Exéra:a, 
were commmon at Athens before the 
house doors, dedicated to Artemis- 
Hekate, goddess of streets and cross. 
roads. — xalpwv ; = impune. 


MHAEIA, 37 


, , ‘\ 
395 padiota mavtav Kal Evvepyov eidduny, 
e z A 7 € A 
Exarnv, puxots valovoay éotias és, 


Xalpwv Tis adtay Tovmoyv ahyvvel Kéap. 
‘\ 8 ES ee ‘N AN Va /, 
TuKpovs 0 €yad odw Kal Avypods Oyow yapous, 
XN de no N \ > be Sf 
muKpov O€ KNOOS Kal duyas euas xOovds. 


> a 
400 add’ cia’ deidov pndev av éeriotaca, 


Mydea, Bovrevovoa Kal Teyvopery ° 


Pir ta) ; A 
ept eis TO Sewdv’ viv dyov eiibuyias. 


€ “~ i) , la 
opas a macxes; ov yédwra Set ao dddeiv 


A , an tt oer , 
Tos Lovdetiors Tors T “Idcovos yapors, 


405 yeyooav €oOdov tatpds “HXiov 7 azo. 


3 7 , XN \ \ - 
ETLO TAC AL dé: T Pos de KQU TEepvKapev 


yuvaikes, els pev ecON aunyaverara., 


A \ , is , 
Kkakov S€ mavtwv TékToves codpwrarat. 


398 f. The ydyo. will be bitter to 
bride and bridegroom, the xfdos and 
gvyat to Creon. 

400. pndév: is, as often in such 
phrases, adverbial. Cf. Soph. Elec. 
716 geldovto Kévrpwyv ovdér. 

404. rots Xuorvdelois, x7r.: from 
the Sisypheans and from Jason’s bride. 
The dat. with é6@Awkdvw denotes the 
person from whom or in whose mind 
anything is incurred. Zt pew is a 
contemptuous name for the Corin- 
thians, from Sisyphus, their ancient 
king, who was xépdicros avdpay (II. 6, 
153), and otherwise in ill repute. 
Creon especially is meant. Wedlock 
is put for the bride, as Androm. 103: 


"IM alread Udpis ob ydpov ard Te 
drap 
ayayer ebvalay eis Oaddpous ‘Edévar. 


To high Ilion Paris brought Helen — 


no bride, but a wedded curse he led to 
his chamber. 

405. matpdés: Aeetes, son of Helios. 
Od. 10, 188 dudw (Aeetes and Circe) 
5’ éxyeyarny pacowBpbrov "Herta. 

406. émioracat: referring back to 
400. — mpéds 5€ kal mehiKapev yuvaixes : 
and, besides, we (I and the rest of my 
sex) are women. 

407 f. With the dpowurédevroy in 
dunxaverara.... copwdrara., cf. 314 f. 
NOLKHMEVOL . . . VIKWMEVOL. 

410-445, Firsr Srasrmon. 

410. Medea remains on the stage 
during the choral song, the burden of 
which is: (1) The infidelity of men; 
men will, the chorus says, henceforth 
have that name for faithlessness which 
hitherto has been borne by women. 
(2) The forlorn condition of Medea, 
who is forsaken by her treacherous 
husband and doomed to exile, 
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XOPOZ. 


oTpody a. 


a lal la 4 
"Avw TOTAMLWYV lep@v Xwpovaet TAYAL, 


4 
Kat Sika Kal wavta wahw oTpéperau. 


411 
avdpaou pev Sddrar Bovdrat, Pear SF 
ovKére Tiatis apapev’ Tav 8 euway ev- 
kreav exe Biorav otpdpovor papac- 
EPXETAL TILA yuvaLKEl@ EVEL" 

420 


ovkéert SvoKéhados ddya yuvaikas feu. 


dvtietpopy a’. 


povaa dé madavyevewy Anfovo” aovdar 


410-430. orp. and dvr. &: dactylo- 
epitritic (G. 1684; H. 1117). 


EE FEN ect ween | eee 
Cs ee [| ere EN 
ERO NOY ern oe | fen | yn 
EOS) Ue | = ewe Se = 
BEI) | NN) a ee | 
PES = Gy |g RH fa SS 

eaaN 
SOOO ea | S07 few 
ape 
410. Gvw worapdv, «rd.: ‘ Rivers 


flowing backward’’ was a proverbial 
expression for whatever happens con- 
trary to the ordinary course of things. 
Cf. Suppl. 520: 

&vw yap av péou Ta vduad’ ovrws. 
Hor. Carm. i. 29. 10: 

quis neget arduis 

pronos relabi posse rivos 

montibus et Tiberim reverti. 

412 ff. dvSpdaor pév: is answered by 
Trav 0 éudv, not bedv 5é The first dé 
is only continuative, or at most but 
slightly adversative, Just so 268 ff. — 


Oedv mioris: faith plighted in the sight 
of the gods. Paley.—rav8... hapa: 
report will bring about a change to my 
(that is owrs, women’s) life, so that it 
shall have a good reputation. 

421 ff. potoa: wadaryevéwv oda : 
the strains of ancient lays. — tpvetoat : 
This Ionic contraction is 
rare in tragedy; Hipp. 167 direvy; 
Iph. Aul. 789 pvdctoa. duvety has a 
bad sense here, as not infrequently. 

424 ff. ob yap, xrd.: the sense is: 
‘we women have not the poetic gift, or 
we might ourselves sing a song in an- 
swer to men—then poetry would not 
celebrate the faithlessness of women 
only.’ ydp is used in anticipation of 
the following sentence, the idea being, 
‘for a song might easily be sung, 
though I cannot myself sing it.’ — 
arace Ormy doddv: Homeric; Od. 
8, 497 f. (Odysseus to Demodocus) : 


= vuvovoat. 


abrik’ éyd maow pvOhocoua dvOpdbmoww 
ws dpa rou mpbppwv beds dace Oéorw 
ao.dHy. 
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\ Spee ¢ A 
Tay Euay vuvevoaL aTLoTooUVaY. 


> \ > e Je , 4 
ov yap €v amerépa yraua ipas 


Y” A 

omace Oéomw aoddav PotBos, ayy- 

> ‘\ > , > x 4 

émel avrdyno av vpvov 
\ > SEN ¥. 

pakpos 8 aidv eye 


To\ha pev aperépayv avdp@v Te potpay eimeiv. 


otpopy PB’. 


\ 4 > \ ¥ , ¥ 
ov EK MEV OlKaV TaTpwwY EmEevoas 


pavomeva Kpadia, Sudvuas dpicaca mévTou 


425 
Le 
Twp ped€wv 
aporéevev yévva’ 
430 
4 a 3 \ \ 4 
435 térpas’ emt d€ E&va 


7 , lan > /, 
VQLELS xGovi, Tas avavdpou 


Zz > V h V4 
Koltas o\€caca héxTpor, 


Tddava, pvyas dé yapas 


a | i 

atmos €havvn. 
—dvrdxyno av: would (proceed to) 
sing; GMT. 414. 

427 ff. paxpds 8’ aldv, «rd. : a long 
life (the experience of a long life) has 
(i.e. can furnish) much to say about 

., etc. —pév... te: seeon 125; the 
emphasis here is on dvdpav. — pot- 
pav: mutual relations, properly part 
or share in life in relation to one an- 
other. 

431-445. orp. and avr. £’: loga- 


oedic. See on v. 148. 

Ceo mato) | Le LA 
so |u| Jee [LE 

He 

OR wy (|) /\ 

Sim] vu = es xX 

>imvy| vu (i — A 

Wes 

PS ines oa A 

wes) i | A 


431 ff. Probably Ennius’ verses 
belong here (Frg. 16 R.): 


titinam neumquam, Méde, Colchis ctipido 
corde pédem extulisses. 
— matp@os: shortens the penult often 
in Euripides, only, however, in lyrical 
passages or anapaests. Many critics 
distrust the Mss. and would restore 
mdatpws everywhere. — dploaca: part- 
ing, passing between. (Others, passing 
the limits of, as in Aesch. Suppl. 544 
yatay opife, but this sense seems nat- 
ural only with yatav, roy, and the 
like.) — 88dpas. . cf. note 
on Vv. 2. 
436. 


. TETpPAS : 


kolras Aéxtpov: a common 
pleonasm ; Hipp. 154 xpurra Kxolra 
hex éwv cdv; Alc, 924 f. méurovol w 
gow NExTpwy Kolras és éphuous. 

439. xdpis: reverence. Thechorus 
thinks of the infidelity of Jason, a 
Greek, in contrast to the fidelity of 
Medea, his barbarian wife ; hence the 
greater disgrace for Greece. 
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avrirrpopy BP’. 


BéBaxe S dpkwr xdpuis, odd é€ aides 


¢c 4 “A / JA > td > > 7 
440 EAAdos Ta peyaha peve., aifepia 0 avénra. 


x > AA ‘\ lé 
got © ovre tarpos ddpmot, 


dvotave, peHoppicacbau 


poxOwv mapa, Tov dé ékrpwvr 


ah\a Bacihea Kpeioowv 


445 OSdpous émavéoTa.. 


TAZON. 


wn lal lal ‘ , 
Ov voy Karetoov T PWT OV a\\a ToAAaKis 


lal > \ € > 7 , 
TPAKELAV opynv WS ALY KAVOV KQKOV. 


\ \ >. ins la SS , A 
ool yop TAPOv VV THVOE KQL ddpous EK ELV 


Kovows Pepovoyn Kpeeccdovev Bovrevpara, 


, / 7 a3 a sey 2 
450 hoywv HaTaAlwmv ELVEK EKTEO Y) x9oves. 


lal wi 
KG{LOL fev ovoev Tpay La" Hy Tavon ToTE 


, > > , c / / > > Gs a 
héyovs Idowv ws KakioTOs €oT avyp 


a Be > , Yee , 
a 0 €ls TUpdvyvous €oTt gor hedeypéeva, 
mav Képdos Hyod Cyprovpéern pvy7- 
’ \ \ SN , we 
455 Kayo pev altel Baoiiéwy Ovpovpevav 
> \ > rg , > b] vA , S 
opyas apynpovy Kat o €eBovrdounv pévev 


442 ff. peBopploacbar: as 258. — 
mapa: = mdpeoi. —Tdv 8... éra- 
véora: but another princess possessing 
the couch (that once was thine), has 
risen up against thy household (éra- 
véora). —ovre... 8€: instead of ovTe 

. Te, by a slight anacoluthon (cf. H. 
1040 b); so Soph. Trach. 1151 ovre 
wyTnp ... mwaldwy dé, and elsewhere. 

446-626. Seconp Erisopr. Metre: 
iambic trimeter. Jason and Medea. 
Jason entering from the palace begins 
this cold-blooded speech, which natu- 
rally enrages Medea. 


446. od viv, xrd.: of. 292. 

448. wapév: GMT. 851; G. 1569; 
H. 973. 

451 f. Kapol pev, x7r.: for myself 
I care not; go on forever, if you 
choose, saying that... , etc. —"Idcov: 
outside its clause, yet retained in the 
nominative; cf. Bacch. 173 irw tus, 
eladyyedde Tepectas bre Snret wv. 

453 f. tupdvvous: the royal family. 
— wav képSos: clear gain. — vyq: 
with exile only, and not with death. 

456. adypovv: impf. of attempted 
action; GMT. 36; G. 1255; H. 832. 
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‘ > 
av & ovK avies Hoptas, héyovo” del 


rn , an 
KAaKMS TUpavvous: Tovyap exTEecy xOoves. 


9 \ ~ 
Gps S€ Kak TVS odK amEpHKas Pirous 


460 


ud X\ x PS) \ 4 Le 
YK@, TO DOV OE 7 POO KOTFOVILEVOS, yvvat, 


c te > ee X 
DS [L7T AX PN [Lov OvvV TEKVOLOLY EKTETNS 


pyr évdens Tov: moAN epéAKerau puyn 


‘ ‘\ 4 “~ 5 wn 
Kaka Evy avTn: Kal yap ei ov pe oTVYELs, 


> x 5 s, X n fat 
ovK dv OvvYaiuny Gol Kakws dpovely Tore. 


MHAETIA. 


@ TAyKaKLOTE, TOUTO yap ao Eimely exw 


, 
ydcon péyatov els avavdpiay Kakdr, 


qAes pos Huas, ADEs, ExPiaTos yeyss, 


~ > \ A > a A. Zz 
Beots TE KAJLOL TAVTL T avb porrav YEVEL 5 


Yy 
ovtot Opdaos 768 éotly ovd evrodpia, 


470 


didouvs Kkakos Spdoarvt évavtiov Bdérewv, 


> > 4 4 ~ > > Zz , 
ahr 7 peyloTn Tov ev av parrots VvOOwv 


A > , > > Suis , , 
Tagov, avaide’: ev 8 éroinoas podov. 
> a ‘\ 4 / 
eyo te yap héEaca Kxovdiobycopa 
uynv Kakos oe Kal od uTHON KdVOV. 


475 


457. pwplas: accusative. 

459 f. kax tavde: even after this. 
— To wov S€ mpocKkoTrotpevos (in oppo- 
sition to dmrepykds): not having failed 
my friends, but, on the contrary, pro- 
viding for thy interests. 

463. kal yap «i: for even if, Kal 
going with el, and ydp referring to 7Kw 
above. 

465 f. roiro yap, «rr.: for this 
(the term maykdxire) is the bitterest 
reproach for thy unmanliness which I 
can utter in language (yAéoon), though 


2 a \ , A x , 
€K TWYV de TPOT@V TPWTOV apfEopmar héyew. 


I feel yet deeper scorn in my heart. 

Cf. Frg. 666 : 

Oo mwayKaklorn Kal yur): 
Aéywv : 

meteCby ce T0085 Svedos eéelrou Tis dv; 

468. Thought by most editors to be 
interpolated from 1324. 

469. @pdcos (in a good sense) : = 
courage. 

474. kaxds: goes with kdiwy as well 
as Adfaca. The student will remember 
that kaxds kdew (dxovev) is pass. of 
Kkax@s Néyerv; G. 1241; H. 820. 


Tl yap 
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/ y 
érwod ao, ws toacw “EdAjvev door 
bags , ’ ”~ Ua 
ravtov auvaceBnoav ‘Apy@ov oKados, 
, > , 
Tepp0evTa Tavpav TupTVvdwy EeTLETATHY 


an , , 
Cevyhavor Kal omepovvTa Pavaoimov yyy - 


480 


Spdxovra 8, ds m&yxpucov auméyov dé€pas 


, y , Yee ¥ 
omeipars exwle woduTOKoLs avTVOS wy, 


? > > , N 4 7 
KTELVAD AVETNOV TOL aos OWT?) PLov. 


av? S€ marépa Kal Sduovs mpodova” Emovs 


tyv Inder els “IwAKdv tkounv 


485 


ovv cot, mpd0vuos madov 7 codwré€pa, 


¥” Cal 
Hediay 7 arékrev, womep aryrorov Oaveiy, 


Taidwv vr avtod, tavta 8 e&etdov PdBov. 


Kal Tad? dd mov, @ KdKior avdpov, wafer 


50 ¢ A \ S > , dé 
T pov WKAS YMAS, KALA EKTN OW €X”) 


490 


, , > N > > »¥ ¥ 
Taidwy yeyoTtwv: eb yap Aol amas Et, 


\ > AQ? 2 a , 
OVYYVOOTOV Hv Gol TOVS Epa Ojvat A€xous. 
Y \ , , 2»Q> »¥ A 
OPK@V de hpovdy ALOTLS, ove EX@ pabety 
x \ 4 Na a) > ¥ ¥ 
7] Beods vopicers TOVS TOT OUK apX ev €Tl, 


476. A noteworthy example of 
Euripidean sigmatism, a trait ridiculed 
by the comic poets; e.g. Fre. 80 K. of 
Plato, the comic poet: — 

ev yé cor yévo8", 8re 
Eowoas €k TOY olywa Tov Kvpurldov. 


Cf. 880, 404, 1217, and for other allit- 

erations $23, 840. With the following 

passage compare this fragment of a 

Latin tragedy (Frg. ine. 94 R.): 

non commemoro quod draconis saéyvi 
sopivi Impetum 

non quod domui vim taurorum et ségetis 
armataé manus. 


479. YevyAator: dat. of means with 
émiorarny, as if with a verb (émira- 


TodvTa). —Bavaoipov yonv: see Introd. 
§ 11. 

482. xrtelvaoa: by proxy. She put 
the dragon to sleep by her enchant- 
ments, and so enabled Jason to kill it. 
Similarly just below, 486, daékrewa. 
—dvérxov: held up for you a torch of 
safety. 

485. mpdo8upos paAXAov: = mpovmo- 
répa. For the second comparative, 
gomwrépa, see H. 645. 

491. Childlessness of a wife was 
held to justify her divorce and the tak- 
ing of another. —ovyyverrév Fv: on 
this form of apodosis, see GMT. 422, 1. 

493 f. Wy... Hy in indir. disjunc- 
tive questions, after Homeric fashion, 
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x \ a A 
n Kawa KetoOar Oéop avOpadros Ta vd», 


495 


> 4 , > > 5 eed » 
emel avvourOd y’ eis eu’ ovK EvopKos av. 


ped deEia yelp, Hs od TON eKapBdvov 


\ an § , e , , 
KQaL TWVOE VovaTwy, @S PaTynV Kexpoopela 


KaKOU Tpos avopds, eAtidwv 8 Na pToper. 


¥ 9 € a \ ” , 
ay: WS pi @ yap OVTL OOL KOLVWO OLAL, 


500 


GC A nw lal 
doxovoa péev Ti mpos ye God mpakev Kads ; 


dmws O° epwrnfeis yap aicyiwy dary. 


nw Lal Vs 
VUV TOL TpatTamaL; TOTEPA TPOS TaTpds Sdpous, 


a N la \ , > ee 
Oovs OOL Tpodovaa KQL TAT PQav APLKOLND ; 


x an > 
H mpos Tadaivas Ilekuddas; Kahos y av odv 


, s 5) ¥ a 
505 Oe€awTd pw oiKors ov Tatépa KaTéKTavor. 


Y A 
EXEL yap OUTw* TOUS peV otxobev pirous 


> x / > a , > > > ~ “A 
€xOpa Kabéarny’, ovs 5€ pw’ ovk éypny Kakas 


PS) “A XN /, Vi “ ¥ 
pav, col xapw d€povaa Todeutovs Exo. 


Touydp pe modNals pakapiay av “EAAdda 


510 


eOnkas avtt ravde: Oavpacrov dé oe 


¥ / ‘\ XN e , > > , 
EX@ TOOLW KAL TLOTOV TaNaLV eyo, 


occurs in a few passages of the tragic 
poets. Many discredit it and substi- 
tute ef... 7. 

497. ta&vSe yovarwv: gen. instead 
of nom., because the speaker has 
éhauBdvov in her mind. —kexpoopeba : 
refers to the clasping both of hands 
and knees when Jason was a suppliant 
for her favor. See on 709. 

500 f. Soxotca pév Ti... dpws S€: 
expecting what good office from you, 
forsooth? (None, of course.) Still 
I will do it. 

502 f. Ennius (Frg. 10): 
quo ntine me vortam ? quod iter incipiam 

ingredi? 
domiim paternamne dnne ad Peliae filias? 


—ots... kal marpav: cf. 163, —adi- 
Kopnv: came hither. 

506 ff. otf otkobev piror: are kindred, 
friends by natural relationship. Cf. 
Androm. 979 réxats Tals otkobev, domestic 
calamities ; Pind. Pyth. 8. 72 76 otkodev, 
his family ties; Tro. 963 7a otkoBev 
xetva, those natural endowments. —ovs 
8€: Pelias’ family. — obk éxpfv: had 
no need, no motive. Medea killed 
Pelias only to gratify Jason’s hatred 
for him. 

509. moAdAats paxaplav: happy in 
the view of many women, t.e. envied 
by them. Said with bitter irony, in 
remembrance of former promises of 
Jason. 
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a ? 
ei devfouat ye yatay éxBeBymevn, 
dilov epyos, adv TéKvoLs dVN MOvOLS* 
Kaddy y dveSos TO vewoTt vundia, 


a n y > ¥ ld 
mrayods @hacGa watdas 9 T ETwod oe. 


& Led, ro 8) ypvood pev ds KiBddos 7 


, ’ 3 , ¥ a 
Texpype avOpdtocw wTacas sadn, 


avdpev & dre yp) Tov KaKdv Srevdeva, 


> N \ > , , 
oddels YapakT)p €uTepvke THmATL ; 


XOPOS. 


Sewy tis dpy} Kat Svoiaros wédet, 


drav itor dilowwt TuuBdroo €pw. 


TADQN, 


5 val > e ¥ x ~ Le nN ? 
el pe, WS EoLKE, ALY KaKdy ddvar Eyer, 


GAN @ore vads Kedpdv olaxoaTpddov 
¥ , ¢ cal 
axpourt aidovs Kpacmédous drexdpapety 


\ \ , aD , x r , 
THY ONY OTOMAPYyoV, “Ww yuvat, yAwooadytav. 


eyd &, ered) Kat Miav wupyots yapw, 
Kirpw vouile THs €uys vavedyplas 
corepav evar Gedy te KavOpdrav pdvyv. 
wot S €ore pev vods AeTTds, ANN ExidOovos 


SIV H eb... ye: seeing that, as in 
8. —pévyn pdvos: cf wdndrom. 1221 
wdvos adporoe &y Sduors dvacrédy. 


og, 


BAB. Y res = nad dud 9. 

516 th ds: & is omitted; GMT. 
540, — rexprjpra: the touchstone, Sdea- 
vos, is meant. ‘The same sentiment, 
Hipp. 925-927 ; 


Ged, ypFY Sporoier rar Swy rexuppcor 
wages re xeto@ar xai hidyrwrw dpevdy, 


doris tT’ dApojs dorew Ss TE BH) Paros. 


AR! men should have some certain test 


of friends and means to tell their hearts 
and show who is true friend and who 
ts nob. 

523. This verse is borrowed from 
Aesch. Septem 62, — acre: = oorep; 
rare in tragedy ; see 1200, 1218. 

524. Axporrt Aaldhous KpacméSots : 
te. with furled sails; ¢f. 278. Medea’s 
yiwooadyla is likened to a sudden gale. 

526. xal(emphasizes, not Ma» mere- 
ly, but the whole clause) : since, more- 
over (besides reviling me), you exagger- 
ate thé favors you have done me. 
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Adyos SuehPeiv, ws "Epws ow HvayKace 


te > 4 nn 
Togas advxtous Tovpov exodoa Sépas. 


> > > lal 
ahd ovk axpiBas ats Onoopar diav- 


4 ‘ > ¥ > lal ¥ 

omy yap ovv wrnaas, od KaKds Exel. 
Vis ~ ~ 

peilw ye pévtou THS euns TwTHpias 


et\hngas 7 dédaKas, os eyo dpdow. 


mpatov pev “EXNGS’ dvti BapBdpov yOovos 


A aA X , 
yatay KatouKels Kal Oikny ériotacat 


vowos Te xpnoba pn mpos ioxvos yapu- 


ovoav “EXdnves codnv 


% lal 
Kat dd€av eoxes: ei O€ yas em eaydros 


9 » > a a , / 
OpOLoLv @KELS, OVK GV nV hoyos oer. 


ein 8 ewovye pre ypvods ev ddpous 
yt “Opdéws Kdddov tpvnca péXos, 


el pn ‘Tionpos y TUXN yevouTO pou. 


530 
535 
mavtes 0€ o HoborT 
540 
545 


TOTAVTA fev TOL TOV E“OV TOVOV TEpL 


eheE’- aptrtrhav yap od tpovOynkas hoyov’ 
a > > , \ > 7 
a 8 eis ydpous por Bactdixovs wveidicas, 


> ~ is an 
ev TadE Sei~w TpaOTa 


529. ésmlpPovos: for Jason, because 
apparently boastful. The senseis: ‘you 
have intelligence enough to understand, 
though it is invidious for me to relate, 
that it was Love that,’ etc. The an- 
tithesis (uév... ddd) is between vois 
and \éyos. 

530. Ennius (Frg. 11): 
tii me amoris magis quam honoris sérva- 

visti gratia. 

532. GAN ovk, xrr.: but I will not 
undertake to settle the point with over- 
nicety ; the question, that is, to whom 
he owes his safety. 

533 f. yap otv: for really. —Tis 
eufis cwrnplas: in return for saving 


pev coos yeyas, 


me; gen. of price with AapPdvw, as if 
it were dyrihap Baw. 

538. pn pos loxtos xdpiv: without 
giving way to violence, without allow- 
ing violence its sway. Cf. H. F. 779 
dvopla xapw d.600s. 

542 ff. xpvods and tpvijco are 
parallel. — yévorro: GMT. 177. 

546. G&prdAav, xrd.: the same words 
in Suppl. 428. 

548 f. yeyés: supplementary partic- 
iple; GMT. 904; G. 1588; H. 981.— 
chédpev: chaste, virtuous; the oppo- 
site of dxparhs, incontinent, lustful. 
His proof of copia, 551 ff., of cwppo- 
civn, 555 ff., of pidia, 559 FE, 
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ereira 


pov, dra wot péyas dos 
eal maiot roils cnotiaw: ad Eg Yovyos. 
eral pereoryy Seip’ ‘lwdxias yGovds 


molds eddrxar cuadopas aunyavous, 
ri rood’ dy apyx’ ySpor evruyéorepor, 
} maida yora Bacrews duyds yeyas ; 


ody, } od Key, ody per eyPaiper dA€xos, 


Kaus Se vvndys inepe werAnypeos, 

odd es quttapy wodvrexvor orovdi)jy Exar > 
Das yap of yeydres O35? peusopas 

QU as, TO ney Neprror, oixotjmey Kalds 


ral wo) eran {oijperGa, yeypdoxeav dre 


wayra daiya mas tes exmoddy dados, 
maidas SF papain’ adfios Soper ener, 
oreipas tT adekdods rolow ex oefer réxvors 
as tadvrd Cem nal Svvaprycwas yevos 


&8 


SSQ_ | Gooyos: Matiea had made a 
gesture of Impatience at the words 
weet Tred dad, Indignant that Jason 
shonld sul lay claim to the children 
he was about to desert, 

SS Q waida yap: added after 
reds as explanatory of it. So Hereel. 
WT As 

ee Gre TOHD] mast RGA” Yeoas 

} warads Sod avyasod wedordrar 

yaa Po adr” SOS > 


SSS. Y od evs the Thaw ai which 
Yor ae nelle’. 

SST. Garay woddirexvens = Ga liar 
worvrecnias, A Compound _ adjective 
weed for the genitive of its derivative 
abstract substantive; a favorite Run 
pidean figure. So Gara Gardrdovres, 


edSaropojre. goiite yap wader ti de; 


Fas TSodrovres, dracrar Ferdgoray, ey 
ewolraead (T. T4112, T76, 1148; Jor 423), 

560. yryvdoxav: parallel to éyéat- 
pwr, Ter dyyrers, Tyr, above. 

564. ads rated: on te same joot- 
tag, making no distinetion, that is, be- 
tween them and Medea’s children ; by 
this the latter would gain in consider. 
ation; gf 506, —ebSanovetpew: Jason 
has been trying to prove his claim 
(S49) that he is gDes; by making this 
alliance with Creon’s daughter he will 
seoure good fortune for Medea as well 
as for himself. 

565 HH vi Sets implies ay Js 
hence re... ta —waidev: te ‘any 
more children.’ — Ava (Ge, TAQ) s = 
Aworrae, as below, 1112, 1862, and 
frequently in tragedy. 
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3 v3 A 
€“olt Te AVEL TOLTL pédAAOVOLW TéKVOLS 


‘\ ~ > > ~ 
ta CovT ovnoa. 


pov BeBovhkevpa Kakas; 


Poe. 
ovd dv od gains, el ce pn Kvilor éxos. 


> la 
Gd’ eis TooovTov HK? wat’ dpHovpéerys 


570 


> lal lal £ > 
EUS ‘yuvalkes TavT eve vopilere, 


jv 8 avd yérntar Evpdhopa zis eis héxos, 


\ rn 
Ta Awota Kal KddhioTa TohEmLoTaTA 


Tiber be. 


xpyv yap ahdobéy tofev Bporods 


matdas Texvovobar, Onrv 8 ovK eivar yévos: 


575 


x x > > ae > , , 
XOVTWS GV OUK 1)V OUVOEV avO parrots KQKOVPV. 


XOPOZ. 


oar > \ , Whe ae , 
Iacov, eb pev tovacd exdapnoas édyous: 
opws 8 epovye, Kel Tapa yvdpny €pd, 

a ‘ \ x > / lal 
dokets Tpodovs ony adoyov ov dikaa Spar. 


MHAEIA. 
 moAa ToddAots eips Sudhopos Bporar. 


568. Condition, present contrary to 
fact; GMT. 443 b (cf. § 458). 

573. The same sentiment again, 
Hipp. 616 ff., at greater length: 


© Leb, rh 5) KlBendov avOpwmos KaKov 
yuvaixas és P&s AXlov kaTw@Kioas ; 

el yap Bpbrevov nOedes oretpar yévos, 

ovK éx yuvatkav xphv mwapacxécba 746¢, 
GN avribévras cotcww ev vaots Bporovs 
N xpuvcov 7 olinpov 7 xadkod Bapos 
maliwy mpidcba omépua, TOU TYLHpaToOS 
Ths akias éxactoy~ év 6€ 6apace 

valew €evOepours Onreav ETep. 


O Zeus, why hast thou given homes 
beneath the light of sun to women, de- 
ceitful curse to men? For if it was thy 
will to sow mortal seed, men should not 
then get this from womenkind, but in 


thy temples making offerings of gold or 
steel or weight of bronze, they should 
buy seed of children, each child at its 
true worth ; and then should dwell in 
free homes without womenfolk. ~ 
—xpfv: impf. of unfulfilled necessity ; 
GMT. 415-417; G. 1400; H. 834. — 
yap: the fact is. —ovx evar: see on 
73. This speech of Jason’s, 522-575, 
is just equal in length to Medea’s, 
465-519, each having 53 verses, ex- 
cluding, of course, 468. This cor- 
respondence is common in_ the 
argumentative part of Euripides’ 
plays. 

577. mapa yvounv: 
your mind or wishes. 

579. modAots: connect with did4- 
gpopos; G. 1175; H. 772 b. 


contrary to 
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4 
580 pol yap GaTis adiKos @Y Gopos éyeL 


4 
mépuke, theiaTnv Cynplav opdioKaver: 


yrécon yap aver TAOLK ED TEpLOTEELY, 


Ton A ¥ °° > ” ca 
TOMA TavoupyEew* ETL ovK ayav coos. 


€ \ \ \ a > ¥ 9 > , , 
@WS KAaL OV fy) VUV Els EM EVO 7X1 [L@V YEN 


585 


a r > ¥ 
héyeuy TE devds: €v yap exTevel oO Eos: 


A > ¥ > \ , , , 
xpnv o, eimep joba pn Kakods, TeloavTa pe 


yapely ydpov T6vd, adda pn oryyn ptrov. 


TAZON. 


a SaeK > \ Sy G , Xe 
KaAQ@S Bf av OvV OU TM UT PETELS Oy®, 


A 4 > \ Le! 
el Dou ydpov KaTelrov, ATLS Ovde VOY 


590 


Topas peletvar Kapdias péyav yoNov. 


MHAETIA. 


ov ToUTd o elxyev, d\AA BapBapov éxos 
\ wn 5 >” > v4 4 
Tpos ynpas ovK evdokoy e€€Baweé cor. 


TAZON. 


ev vuv 760 tof, p27 


580. énol: to my mind ; see on 404. 

582f. yAoooy: with repicredety. — 
avxdv: presumptuously fancying. — 
ovKk ayav:codds: cf. Hec. 1192 f.: 
cool pev ody cio’ of T4d’ HxpiBwxéres, 
GN ob dbvayTar dud TéOVS Elva copol. 


Clever are they who have perfected this 
(i.e. the art of glossing over wrong), 
yet they cannot be clever to the end. 


584 f. ws Kal ov, xrrX.: there is a 
slight turn in this sentence, from an 
assertion to a prohibition: As for 
instance you —had best not undertake 
to be, etc.; the full thought being, ‘as, 


\ o 
YVVAlLKOS E€LVEKQ 


for example, you are a person of this 
sort, but beware of attempting your 
sophistries with me.’ — éxrevet: a 
wrestler’s phrase. 

588. TOS Adyw: this argument in 
favor.of my marrying the princess. 

591 f. The thought is abridged; 
it is in full: It was not that (fear of 
my anger) that restrained you (from 
telling me) bué the consciousness that 
your real motive in deserting me was 
a different one, namely, that your 
marriage with a foreigner was likely to 
prove not reputable for your old age; 
i.e, if continued through life, 
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~” 7 an 
ynpat pe Néxtpa Baorhéwy a vov exer, 


595 


> > Y > A 
add’, worep €itov Kal tapos, cooar Oédwv 


_ XN Vs P A an 
O€ Kal TEKVOLOL TOLS EMots Opmoomdpovs 


~ , a 
proat TUPGVVOUS Tatoas, Epuma daépacuv. 


MHAETIA. 


HH por yévouro ut pds eddaijcwv Bios, 


und odBos cots tHv euny Kvilor ppeva. 


TAZON. 


600 


oio? ws peredEn Kal codwrépa dary; 


X sf la ‘\ 4 fs 
T2 xpynoTa py oo utpa dawécbw ore, 


pnd ebtvxovoa Svotvy7s civar Sdxeu. 


MHAEIA. 


vBpil, éered7 col pév €or atoaTpody, 


eyo & epnuos tHvde dhev€ovpar yOova. 


oa TAZON. 


605 


avrn TaO €iAov* pnoe aAXov alrio. 


MHAEIA. 


Ti SpOca; pov yapovoa Kal Tpodovcd ce; 


TAZON. 


7 > - > 4 
apas Tupavvoits avociovs apapery. 


594 ff. yfpar: inf. after oida instead 
of partic. This occurs only with ich, 
chiefly after the phrase e 16d’ ich, 
seldom elsewhere. —Aéxtpa Bactdéwv : 
the royal bride. Baciéwy is general- 
izing plural; of a royal personage, of 
royalty. —®dov: as if @yqyua had pre- 
ceded. 

598 f. Let me not have prosperity 
which shall be galling, nor wealth which 


shall vex my soul; such as that must 
be which Jason claims to have provided 
for her. — vitor: GMT. 177. 

600. ofc as... davy: equivalent 
to oic@’ ws perevéauervn codwrépa pary ; 
since perevéy is in thought subordinate 
to pav7. q 

603. a&mrortpodpt: refuge. 

606. yapotoca: by taking another 
wife, as you did? 
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MHARTA. 


\ a > , > > , 56 
Kab GOLS ApPata ¥ Ovo a TVYXKaVO oMOLS. 


TASQN, 


< > a“ “a dé X\ nN ¢ 
@S OU KPlLVOUMAL TMWVOE GOL TA TAELOVA. 


610 


GN’ ef te Bovdy taoly } cavtps dvyp 


Tmpotwdeynua ypnudror €uav aBetv, 
hey’ Gs ETomnos adOdve Sodvar yXept 


, , > 4 
E€vos te Téurev ovpBor’, ot Spacovat o ed. 


kal tadra pr GédX\ovea pwpavets, yuvat: 


615 


Ay~aca S dpyhs KepSavets ameivova. 


MHARIA. 


¥? x , “a “~ , a ¥ 
ovr av E€vorwe Tolar Torts ypynoaiue? ar, 


ovr av tu defaiperOa, jp 


HO nuiy Sidov- 


a \ > \ Ar Se > » 
KQKOU yap avdpds Sap OVNOLY OUK eX el. 


TASQN. 


aN’ ody eyd perv Saipovas apTvpopat, 


620 


© , > < Lal - \ - , 
@S wav uToupyeLv Oot TE KAL TEKVOLS Aédw: 


cot 8 ovk apéoxe taydl’, aX’ adladia 


dirous awl): tovyap adyuryyn mdeor. 


608. dpala: a curse, curse-bringing. 
A dark threat. dpatos has this sense 
not infrequently ; ef Hipp. 1415: 


0” Fv dpatoy Saluoow Bpordy yévos. 
Iph. Taur. T78 : 
} cots dpala Sdhuacey yermproua. 


609. as: with fut. indic. at the be- 
ginning of a speech, expressive of 
firm resolution ; an BKuripidean idiom. 
Sometimes, as here, in opposition to 
the preceding, sometimes in vehement 
assent. Usually explained (to) ws, 


but perhaps rather the ows is causal: 
‘Tt is useless to talk, for —’; ‘ Have no 
fear about that, for —.’— xpiwotpat: 
Uitigabo. — rdvde: G. 1128; H. 739 a. 

613. cotpBoda : in contracting feria, 
guest and host broke a small bone 
(dorpdyados), and retained each a half, 
to be used thereafter as a credential 
either by themselves or others whom 
they might send; an interesting usage 
of the heroic age. See Class. Dict. 
8.v. hospes, hospitium. 

617. SiSov: affer; G. 1255; H. 825. 

619. GAN’ ov: well, at any rate. 


- 
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MHAEBRIA. 


Xepe* 760% yap THs veoduyTov Kdpys 
aipn xpovilev Swpdtwv é&dmos: 


, > ¥ \ ‘ ~ 
625 vupdev* tows yap—ovv Oem 8 eipyoerar— 
yapets TovovtTov wate o apvetcOar yapov. 
XOPOZ. 
oTpody a’. 
¥ 
Epwres umep péev ayav éhOdvtes ovK eddo€iar 
ovd aperay TapédwKkay avdpaow: ei 8 dds dor 
631 Kvrpis, ovk adda Oeds evyapis ovtws. 


624. Swpdrtov éEdmios : an expres- 
sion peculiar to Euripides (Alc. 546, 
Suppl. 1038), and ridiculed by Aristoph. 
Thesm. 881, where Euripides is repre- 
sented as asking, airds dé Ipwreds évdov 
Zor ELS; 

625 f. ov OG 8 eiphoetar: with 
leave of Heaven be it said ; a formula 
to avoid the appearance of presump- 
tion and consequent divine displeas- 
ure.— dpvetoOat: will be fain to disown. 
Jason leaves the stage, but Medea 
remains during the stasimon. 

627-662. Srconp Srasimon. The 
chorus reflecting on Medea’s sad fate 
(1) praises moderation and content- 
ment in love and wedlock, and (2) 
bewails the lot of the homeless. 

627. trip... ayav: plus nimio, as 
it were, ‘in over excess.’ 

629 ff. mapéS5wkav: gnomic aor. 
The plural of the aor. in-«a israre, but 
used by Euripides in five other pas- 
sages. —avdpdo. :=dvOpdmos, as 675. 
— dts: (just enough and no more) in 
moderation, as Alc. 906 f. : 


GAN Eurras 
epepe kaxdv dAxLs, drekvos wy: 


With the thought here expressed, com- 
pare the prayer of the chorus,’ Iph. 
Aul, 554-557 : 


eln 5€ oe perpla wev 
xdpis, O00 5” Bar01, 
kal peréxoum Tas ’ Adpodl- 
Tas, ToANay 6° dmobeluav. 


Be mine delight in moderation and 
pure desires, and may I have a share 


in love, but shun excess therein. Col- 
eridge. — thOo.: cf. GMT. 499- 
501. 


627-641. orp. and avr. a: dactylo- 
epitritic. 


2h ONO fe ee 
Se | ee IN 
SUES) OO | OE) 
gh Si lle a 
(ew [2 Ur SOw 
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4 
pyror, © S€rmow’, em euot xpuoéwv ToSwv Edens 
imepw ypioac’ apuxtov oloTov. 


dvriorpod} a’. 


orépyou S€é pe cwoppoova, Sépywa Kadurrov Pedr - 


pnd€ ror ddirteyous dpyds akdperta TE vel, 


639 


Oupdv exmrAn€ao” Er€pois emt EKTpots 


mpooBadro. Seva Kimpis, arrodguovs 8 edvas 


oeBilovo’ 


dipper Kpivor A€yn yuvacKkOr. 


orpoph Bp’. 


= ¢ KY 7 \ 
@ TATPLs, @ Samara, By) 


A_3 ¥ > , 
Snr arohis yevotwar 


647 Tov aunyxavias e€xyovoa Svoreparoy al@y’, olkTpdra- 


> 4 
TOV A\VEwWP. 


“4 “ , ¢ 
Bavaro Oavdrw mapos Sapeimy 


| RSP A Me AS 
Hears 


{TEAS eh [een 


633 f. xptokov: ypvoeos has J often 
in lyric passages, a license borrowed 
from the lyric poets. —ipépw xp.: as 
with a poison, —&duxrov oloréyv: obj. 
of édelys; cf. 581.. Aphrodite appears 
here armed with Eros’ bow. 

635. orépyor: lovingly watch over, 
as a parent over children. 

639 ff. Oupov éxrdHEaoa: see on 8. 
—drodgpous, xTrX.: but favoring 
peaceful unions may she with keen 
judgment regulate the conjugal bonds 
of women. 

643-662. orp. and dvr. B’: logaoe- 
dic. 


—~ V(t ula 

ese XO) MaRS [a jaee\ 
PIR AS TL | Gl Gee 
| a RG EN 

Fe ORY) mewn ee wy) ce 
= Blea Sa) eile 
Vee 5S meng er ee 

SF Fs ta 


Note synezesis in dxéwr, 647, and 
mavewy, 655, 

648 tf. Bavaro... Eavioaca: may 
I first be subdued by death, ay, by 
death, when I have come to that day: 
that is, in effect, ‘may I die before I 
see the day of my exile.’ éariw is 
here used with du¢oar in the same sense 
as with an accusative of place, reach- 
ing, accomplishing one’s way to. 
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652 
y a 
vTeplev 7 


c ze tf > 2 , 
apepay tavd e€avicaca: 


pox dav 5 ovK adAdos 


yas matpias otéper bau. 


dvtistpopy BP’. 
to > > ce 
evooper, ovk €€ éTepwv 


pvdorv exw dpdcacbar- 


655 


\ X > , la 
ge yap ov mods, ov dilwy tis wKticey Ttabovoar 


dewvotata trabéwv. 


> , a” > 9 4 
axyapiatos oho’, orm Tapert 
% Lal lal 
Bn pirovs tiav, kafapay avoi~avta Kd\jda dpe 


vav* €mot 
662 


XN 7 > > 
pev diros ovmor eorat. 


AITET2. 


Mydea, yalpe: Tovde yap mpooip.ov 
KaAALOY OvdELS OLO€E Tpoapwveiv didovs. 


654. pt0ov: obj. of 2yw. — dpaca- 
oar: to receive into my mind, to rec- 
ognize the truth of. 

657. a xdpiotros ddAotTo: may he 
perish gracelessly or dismally ; with- 
out having any xdpis, grace or favor, 
shown him. Jason, the author of all 
this unhappiness, occurs suddenly to 
mind. —étw mapeotiv: who can find 
it in his heart. —xaSapév: (unless 
indeed xaapaév) poetically joined to 
kAjda instead of dpevav, — undoing the 
bolt of a guileless heart, disclosing 
frankly one’s real character. — 
dvolfavra: after drw, justified by the 
inf. riudy. —épol pév: contrast to 
others (d\dos 5é) is implied. 

663-823. Turrp Episopr. 663- 
758: iambic trimeter. Aegeus, king 
of Athens, coming from the harbor 
(682) enters at the right. For con- 


venience it is supposed that Aggeus 
and Medea already know each other ; 
and the whole scene was devised solely 
to secure Medea a refuge after she had 
accomplished her revenge. Neophron 
(Introd. § 14), according to the Scholi- 
ast, made Aegeus come to Medea that 
she might interpret for him the oracle 
of Apollo (Frg. 1): 


Kal yap Tw abrds nvOov bow pabety 

gov- Twv0iav yap bocav, nv expycé por 

PolBov mpoyavris, cupParetv aunxave - 

gol 5 els dAbyous pokwby y dv qAmcvov 
pabecy. 


For I have come in person to learn 
from thee some explanation ; I am at 
loss to understand the Delphic utterance 
which Apollo’s priest gave me as ora- 
cle. But coming now to speak with thee 
I hoped that I might get its meaning. 
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MHAEIA. 
> wn an aA , 
665 @ yxalpe Kal ov, Tal copod Tlavdtovos, 
~ aA aA > na , ; 
Aiyed. ad0ev ys tHod emotpadpe édov ; 
AITET2. 
- 
PoiBov taradv éxhirov ypnoTyprov. 
MHAEIA. 
ti 8S dpdadrdy yas Oermmddv éoradys ; 
AITETS. 
‘ tA 3 A 4 > yy te , 
Taidwy Epevvav oépuy oOTws yevouTd pov. 
MHAEIA. 
x las ¥ % \ Py ee Vs , y, 
670 mpos Dear, adrais yap Sevp’ aei reives Biov; 
AITETS. 
A - 3 Pe / 4 
_ amadés éopev Saipovds Twos TvY7. 
MHAEIA. 
dduaptos ovans, ) éyous areipos av; 
AITETS. 
> > \ whange »” , 
ovK eopev evvyns aluyes yapnXiov. 
MHAEIA. 
ti dnta PotBos eiré cour waidwv Trépr; 
668. opdaddv yfis: a stone, under mapa xopevouery rplrode 
which tradition placed the grave of pavrevwara Kpalver. 


the monster Python, lay in the Delphic 
temple, and was believed to mark the 
centre of the earth. Cf. Ion 461: 


Where Phoebus’ hearth, earth’s very 
centre, hard by the tripod dancing 
choirs encircle, directs the oracles. 
PoiBiios ZvOa yas 669. Stes yévorro : indirect for 7és 
wecbugdaros éorla yévntac; GMT. 706. 
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AITEY2. 


615 copatep 7H Kat advdpa ocupBadeiv ery. 


MHAETIA. 


Duis pev nuas xpnopov eidévar Oeod; 


AITETY2. 


la > 3 , s la A 
padior, émet Tor Kal cons detrau ppevos. 


MHAHIA. 


ti Ont eypynoe; A€Eov, ei Ours KAvVew. 


AITET2. 


7 nw XN ee 55 wn , 
QOKOUV ME TOV T POVKXOVTGA HN Avoat T0O0a — 


MHAEIA. 


x 
680 mpl av ti Spdons H TW eikyn xOdva; 


AITET2. 


\ x , > € , , 
TPL Qv TAT P Mav avOus EO TLAV pow. 


MHAKEIA. 


av 8 os ti xpnlov tHVde vavoTonets Gove ; 


675. kar avdpa: H. 646. Cf. Plat. 
Orat. 392 B: ratra perv tows pelfw éorlv 
nh kar’ we cal oé ékevpety.— ovpBa- 
Neiv (epexegetical inf.): too wise for a 
man to understand. Notice d&vdpa = 
&vOpwrov. 

676. pév: (without 5é¢) is not infre- 
quent in questions. Cf. 1129. 

677. émel rou kal: especially as. 

679. The Scholiast gives as the 
current form of the oracle : 


a w 
doKxod Tov mpovxovTa toddova, péprare 


adv, 


uh Nons mplv youvoy ’"AOnvdwy daduxé- 


aba: 


(so, with slight variations, Plutarch 
and Apollodorus) and explains its 
meaning thus: dood ovy THs yaorpés, 
moda dé 7d pdpiov, mapbcov ws 6 modewy 
TOU doKov mpoéxer* éyer ovy ore éxpnoé 
por ph cuvedbeiy érépg mply émiBjvar THs 
marploos. Medea attempts no solution 
of the mystery. 

682. as tlh xpytov: what need is 
it you mean you feel that you, etc. ; 
GMT. 864. 
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AITETZ. 


A , 
IlirOevs tus ears yns adva€ Tpolnvias. 


MHAEIA. 


A , 
mats, ws déyovor, IléXomos evoeBEorTatos. 


AITEY2. 


4 lal 2 lal Q aN 
685 TOUT®@ Jeov MPaVTEVLA KOLYWOAL EAW. 


MHARKIA. 


codes yap avnp Kal tpiBwv Ta Todde. 


AITET2. 


Kapot ye mavtay didtatos Sopvéévev. 


MHAEIA. 


> 3 > fe ‘\ , A > Ln! 
ahd’ EvTVXOINS Kal TUXOLS OTwY Epas. 


AIPEYS. 


AES N ” , s sere 
TU yap OOV OMea XPOS TE OVVTETN KX OOE ; 


MHAEIA. 


la /, iA 
690 Alyed, KaKLoTOS €oTL MOL TAaVYTWY TOOLS. 


AITET2. 


Tt pys; capes po. cas Ppdoov Svobupias. 


683. Pittheus’ daughter, Aethra, 
was the wife of Aegeus. 

684. as A€yovor: refers to evceBe- 
Of Pelops’ other sons, Atreus 
and Thyestes at least were not evoeBels 
at all. 

686. rp(Bwv: skilled. Cf. Plu- 
tarch’s description of Pittheus, Thes. 
3: ILiréeds 6 Onoéws mdamos modu mev 


OTaTOS. 


od weyadnv Thy TpoiEnviwy @xice, Sdgav 
bé uddiota mavrwy ws dvnp Ndycos ép 
tots TéTe kal copwTaTos eoxev, 

688. Medea turns away, as if to 
end the interview abruptly. Aegeus’ 
attention is thus drawn to her sorrow- 
ful appearance. 

689. 68: thus; see on 50. 

690. <Aegeus, I have, etc. 
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MHABEIA. 


aducet pp “Iaawy ovdev &€ €uou trabav. 


AITET2. 


Ti xpnua Spdoas; ppdle por cadéotepor. 


MHAEIA. 


teal A 
yuvaik ed yuiv dSeordriy Sdpav exe. 


AITET2. 


695 Ly mov TEeTOAUNK Eepyov aicyioToy TOE ; 


MHAHIA. 


/ > »¥ A lal 
aap tof: atiyor 8 éopev of mpd Tod didou. 


AITET2. 


, > ‘\ x X > 7 te 
ToTepov épacbels 7 cov €xOaipwy héyxos; 


MHAEIA. 


Ls > + XN > A / 
beyav of EPWTA.° TLOTOS OUVK epu didous. 


AITETZ. 


» » € , 2 \ , 
W@ VU?Y, ElTTEp WS héyeus €OTLW KQAKOS. 


692. maSsv: concessive. 

694. éh jpiv: not simply besides 
me, but superseding me, in authority 
over me. ‘yapuety érl Tim or émvyapety 
rw is used of taking a second wife 
‘over the head,’ as we might say, of 
some one, either the first wife or the 
children. Cf. Alc. 371-373 (Alcestis 
speaks) : 

@® Tatdes, abrol 5) 745’ elonxodcare 
marpos MéyovTos wh Yamecy argv Twa 


yuvatk éf¢ butv pnd’ arydoev ee. 
Cf. 443-445, 

696. mpd rod: G. 984; H. 655. 

698 f. péyav y épwra: namely, 
épacbels. The sense is: ‘yes, it isanew 
passion, and a mighty one, that made 
him desert me. Inconstancy is his 
nature.’ She explains in the next line 
that this passion is ambition for rank. 
—trw: let him go; ‘never mind him,’ 
Of. Soph. O. T. 669 6 5’ ody irw. 


ve EYPINIAOY 


MHABKIA. 


dvdpav Tupdvvwr Kndos npacby haPeww. 


AITET2. 


an - / 
didwar S ait@ Tis; mépawé pou oyov. 


MHAEIA. 


Kpéwv, os apye thade yns KopuOias. 


AITETY2. 


> , 
ovyyveoT ayav ap nv oe duTELaOa, yivar. 


MHAFIA. 


ohwta: Kal mpds y €€ehavvopar xOovds. 


AITET2. 


705 


m™pos Tov; 760° ado Kady avd héyers KaKov. 


MHAEIA. 


Kpéwv p? eravver duydda yas KopwOias. 


AITET2. 


ae 37 3 le > \ Coie b] , 
eg 5° “Idowy; ob8€ tadr éernveca. 


MHAEIA. 


oym pev ovdxi, Kaptepety dé Bovderau. 


=) > » , ial \ , 
aN avtopal oe THOSE TPds yeverddos 


703 f. av: GMT. 39.—-apés: be- 
sides. 

707. émyvera: GMT. 60; cf. v. 223. 

708. Adyw pev odxl, KTr.: he pre- 
tends not to, but still he consents to bear 
wt patiently. This last with irony, as 


if it were Jason’s own hypocritical lan- 
guage. She means that he is secretly 
glad of it. 

709. Suppliants clasped the knees, 
grasped the right hand, or stroked the 
beard of the person supplicated. 
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710 


, lo a 
yovatav TE THY GOV ikeoia TE yiyvomat, 


¥ x , \ va 
OLKTLPOV OLKTLPOV BE TYHV dvodaiwova 


\ , 3 ¥ 3 A 
KQU HY) p EPpy ov €KTTEO OVO AV elaidys, 


/ \ 
dé€ar 5é yodpa Kal Somos ebéoriov. 


4 aA 
OUTS Epws oou T pos bedv Teheapopos 


715 


yevoto taidwy, Kaitos dBv0s Odvors. 


y > ® 9 
evpnua 8° ovk oicf oiov nupynKas TdSe° 


, SZ a. ps oy § \ , \ 
TAVO@ O€ O0 OVT ATALOA KAL Tatowv yovas 


oretpat oe Ojow: Todd oida dappaka. 


AITETZ. 


ToAN@V Exate THVSE ToL SodvaL yapuY, 


720 yvvar, mpoOupds ely, TpaTa pev Hear, 


¥ , a 3 i? , 
€TELTA TAalowy @Y errayyeddn yovas. 


> la ‘ on NOO > A 3 , 

Els TOUTO yap On Ppovdds EluL TAS eyo. 

9 Sy an \ ’ , , 
ovTw 6° exer por: cov pev eMovans xGova, 


Tepdoopmal cov mpogevey Sikatos wv. 
725 [Toodvde pévTor cor Tpoonpaivw, ywvas- 


714 f. otras: i.e. ‘if you grant my 
prayer.’ Cf. the Latin sic; e.g. Hor. 
Carma i. 34 1) tte 

Sic te diva potens Cypri 

sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, 
ventorumque regat pater 
obstrictis aliis praeter lapyga. 


715. dABvos Pdvors: 7.€. ‘may you 
live happy till your death.’ 

716. 168: = éué; cf. 181. 

717. 8€: as often, where yép would 
have been in place. 

720. Qedv: the gods are the guard- 
ians of suppliants; Medea, in saying 
ixeola ylyvoua (710), had put herself 
under their protection. 

722. potdds eipr: am helpless, un- 


done, have utterly failed. Cf. Heracl. 
702 £.: 

Afua wev ovrw ordpvuce ypbvos 

70 odv, GAN HBa: cHua dé Ppoddov. 
Thy spirit time doth not yet calm, but 
it is still strong; and yet thy body is 
undone. 

724. meipdoopar...Sikaros dv: shall 
be justified in trying. According to 
Greek views of the ius gentium it would 
be right for Aegeus to protect Medea 
if she fled of herself to him as a sup- 
pliant, but not to take her himself out 
of another’s dominions. 

725-728. These four lines seem to 
be a paraphrase of 723, 724, 729, 730, 
repeating a part of the thought in a 
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A al ¥ , 
ek Thode pev yns ov o ayev Bovdncopat, 
airi 8° édvmep eis euods €Ons Sdpous, 


pevets aavdos KOU oe pa beOO Ti. ] 


éx thode 8 ait yns amahddooov 7éda: 


Ss vA 
730 QAVALTLOS yap Kal E€vous ELV QL bédw. 
MHAEIA. 
€otat TAO: GANA Tiotis El YyEVvOLTO jot 
, ¥ > x , \ E 44) AO 
TovTwV, exon av TavtTa mpos oelev Kahas. 
AITETS. 
an > , x , XX } - 
pav ov memoas; 4 TL aor TO dvaxeEpEs ; 
MHAETA. 
néroda: Iediov 8 éxOpds éati por Sdpos 
, , > ¢€ Me \ iA 
735 Kpéewv TE. TOUTOLS 3) » OPKLOLOL MEV Cvyeis, 
dyovow ov pellet” ‘dv €x yatas eu: 
Aoyous 5€ cupBas Kal Heavy aveporos, 
diros yé&vou av KatuKnpuKevpara 
(Ame) x / > \ XN > lal 
Tax dv TiPor ce- Tapa pev yap acbern, 
740 


diluted form. They may have been 
written as a substitute for them, by 
some one who thought the original 
expression obscure. — od oe ph pe0d: 
GMT. 295; G. 13860; H. 1032. —twe: 
dative of advantage. 

729, amradAdooov mé8a: 1bda (or 
k@dop, etc.) is often joined, for greater 
vividness, to intransitive verbs of mo- 
tion (Salve, wepav, érdocey, etc.) as 
a kind of cognate acc. (as it were, 
walk a footstep); especially common in 
Euripides; cf. Elec. 94 Balvovo ry é 


4 


tots 8° OABos eat. Kal Sdpmos TUpavyiKds. 


otkwy 765a; also 1178 rexéwv wey évrds 
od Balyw moda. 

735 f. Join rovras dyovow éx yalas 
éué: at the bidding of these, should 
they attempt to carry me off out of the 
country. —tvyels : conditional ; so cuu- 
Bas and dvdporos, below. 

737 ff. Adyous 8€: in opposition to 
dpxtowst pév, ‘but if you make an 
agreement in words merely, and not 
with oaths, then you will be likely to 
yield to my enemies’ demands.’ — 
otros: i.e. of my enemies. 
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AITETY2. 


TodkAny eeEas, @ yivar, tpopnOiar - 


> > “~ lal 
adr’ et doKet cot, dpav Tad ovK apioraprar. 


> \ ANS) \ 
€uolt Te yap Tad éotly dodadéorara, 


7 7 > 3 A A 
oKxnpiv tw €xOpois cots exovta Seuxvivan, 


74 70 cov T apape paddov: €Eyyov Deors. 


MHAKHEIA. 


»” Lal 
ouvu tédov Ins tatépa & "Hdov TATPOS 


> an A \ yY id 
Tovpovd Gedy te ovvTifeis atav yévos. 


AITET2. 


tt xpypa Spacey 7 Ti py Spdoew; éye. 


MHAETIA. 


Ze) SEEN. > ~ ~~ y > > A 
PNT avTos eK yns ons ew EKBadety sore, 
PVF ¥ an 2. A > a ¥ 
750 [LNT ahXos NV TLS TMV EULWV €xOpav aye 
xpntn, peOnoav Cov exovoiw TpdTw. 


AITEY2. 


opvupe Tatay Napmrpov @ “Hriov ddos 
Jeovs Te mavTas éupevetv a gov KN\vo. 


MHAEIA. 


> a CAG al Va , , 
APKEL’ TL rs) OpkK@ T MOE HY HPEEVov aalots ; 


741. doyors. 
Porson. 

744 £. oxi iv rv’ : common object 
of Zxovra and dexwivar, Exovra (instead 
of €xovrt) agreeing with the omitted 
subj."of the inf.; cf. on dvoléayra, 660. 
—76 odv: thy interests. — é&nyod Beots : 
name (properly dictate, go over before- 
hand) the gods 1am to swear by. So Iph. 


tteEas : = Cdetas ev 


Taur. 743 eéapy’ 8pxov, administer the 
oath. 

747. cvvtibels: together, comprehen- 
sively ; yévos belongs with duvv. Verse 
748 occurs again, Iph. Taur. 738. 

750. @ddos: on the other hand ; cf. 
on 296. 

753 ff. &: for rovrows &.— mwdBots : 


=evyy mwabety. Opt. of wishing in a 
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AITET2. 


“A a a / a 
755 @ TOLOL dvaceBovor yryveTau Bporev. 


MHAEIA, 


“A »¥ 
Xatpwr Topevor ° TavTAa yap Kad@s EXEL. 


> / 
Kayo TOW OY WS TAXLOT adpi€opat, 


a la} aA 
apagao ad péddkw Kal Tvxovo0’ & BovAopau. 


XOPOZ. 


A »¥ 
aia o 6 Malas wopmatos avak 


, / a > -| / 
760  me\aoee ddp.01s, @VY T €7MTLVOLAV 


, , A 3 ~ 
OTTEVOELS KATEK WV mpakeas, E€7TEL 


yevvatos avyp, 


Alyed, map enol deddxynoa. 


question. For the custom of calling 
down a curse on one’s self in case of 


failure to abide by one’s oath, ef. n= 


19, 264 f. (Agamemnon prays): 


el 6€ Te TOYS’ erlopxov, émol Oeol drAYea 
dotev 

Todd pan’, bcoa Sidodow 8ris of’ 
addXirnrac dudocas. 


758. rvxoto’ a BotAopar: & either 
for éxelvwy & (cf. 753) or like roodvéde, 
259. — Aegeus here departs towards 
the left, as going to foreign parts. 

759-763. Anapaestic system ac- 
companying Aegeus’ departure. 


759. mopmatos: Hermes, adept in 
cunning and subterfuge, guides per- 
sons through difficult enterprises and 
journeys; so he guided Priam safely 
through the Greeks’ camp to the tent 
of Achilles. Cf. Il. 24, 181-183 (Iris 
is speaking to Priam): 


mndé rl ror Odvaros mehérw pect pndé Te 


TapBos * 

“rotos yap To mommos &u éverar Apyet- 
povTns, 

bs o° die Abs Kev dywv "Ayirfe tre- 
Adooy. 


Cf. also the prayer of the chorus for 
Dolon as he is about to start for the 
Greek camp. Ps.-Eurip. Rhes. 216 f.: 


aN eB o 6 Malas rats éxetoe kal radu 
méuwecev ‘Epuns, bs ye PndnT ov 
dvak. 


760 f. The construction is mpdteds 
Te (€xetva) wy érivoiav karéxwv omevders 
(ard). ‘Idem est érivoray caréywv 
quod ériduulav éywr.’ Elmsley. 

763. SeSdxynoat: the dramatists use 
the tenses doxjow, etc., freely instead 
of 56fw, ete., especially in choral pas- 
sages. 
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MHAEIA. 


® A ec a 
o Zev Aixkn te Zynvos “HXiov te pas, 


765 viv kahdivikor Tov euav exOpav, pirat, 


yernooperba Keis 6ddv BeByxaper - 


an > > \ 
vov ® édmis €xOpovs TOUS €m“ovs TEioeLy diknv. 


ooTo \ nN a ay CMe nee 
Ss Y2p avnp YQ BANLOT EKALLVOMEV 


XN lal rn 
Aiunv répavta, TOV éeuov Bovdevparur - 


710 €k Tov davaboperba TpvLVyATHVY Kadov, 


podovtes dotv Kal wodopa Iahdddos. 


¥ 
non S€ TdavTa Tapa cor Bovrevpara 


heEw: Séxou Sé py) pds Sovyy Noyous. 


, > 3 las > 3 an > , 
Tepao €euov Tw olKeTov Lacova 
> lad 
715 els oy eety THY Euny aitioopat: 
poddv7. 8 ait@ padOakods éEw ddyouvs, 


c QA lal na \ an ¥ 
os kal Soxet pou TadTa Kal Kaos EXEL, 
[ydpuous Tupdvyvwy ods mpodods Huas evel 


764-823. Iambic trimeter. 

764. Alkn te Zyvds: cf. v. 208 and 
Soph. O. C. 1382: 

Alkn &bvedpos Znvds apxators vdpors. 
—‘HAtlov te pds: cf. Ennius (Frg. 12): 
Sol, qui candentem in caélo sublimat 

facem. 

766. els 686v BeBhxapev: that is, we 
are no longer wandering at random, 
but see our course clearly before us. 

768 f. q: where; 
Scholiast. In the very matter, she 
means, which perplexed her most; see 
386 ff. —éxdpvopev: as a ship in dis- 
tress; cf. Aesch. Sept. 208 ff. (with 
reference to the defence of Thebes): 


kab’ 0 pepos. 


thou; 6 vabrns apa wh’s mp@pay puyav 
mpvuynbev nupe unxaviy cwTnplas, 
yews Kamovons TovTig mpos Kipare ; 


What then! Did ever sailor find a 
means of safety by flight from stern to 
bow, when the ship labored against 
the ocean’s wave ? 


—Auhv: so Androm. 891 Hermione 
calls Orestes a haven from storm: 


@ vauTinow. xeluaTos ALLY pavels 


"Ayayeuvovos mat. 


770 f. mpvpvatnv Kédov: the an- 
cients moored their ships with the 
stern towards the shore. — poddvtes: 
see on 314. —Gorv: the lower town. 
—éAtopa: the acropolis. 

773. 8€éxov: expect. 

778 {. These two verses come in 
very awkwardly after 777. They were 
apparently written as a substitute for 
it, not to follow it. 
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> a Pi 
kat Evppop elvar Kal Kas eyvwopeva ] 


wn \ lal ‘\ > \ > fA 
730 matoas de ELVaL TOUS EMLOUS ALTNTOMAL, 


lal \ XA 
ovx wos urodoa Todewias emt xPoves 


€yOpotor matdas Tovs €novs KabuBpicat, 


aA / 
GN as Sddovor Tatda Bacit€ws KTavo. 


/ N > \ Poy: 2 A 
Téuibo yap avrovs dap exovtas €v XEpoww 

, 4 Te NX , 06 
785 vipdn héportas, THVdE pH Pevyew yxOova, 
hentov te wéthov Kal mdKov ypvoydaTov: 


kavTrep haBovoa Kdopov apy x pot, 


an > A A b) 3 x , “ 
KQAKWS OAEtT AL TAS 7 OS QV Biyn KOPNS * 


Tools. ypiow pappdkors Swpymara. 


790 


évtad0a pévto. T6vd amadkAdoow oyor : 


yuwea © oLlov epyov €oT é€pyacTéov 
Opwka otov epyov py 


nw nw A nw 
touvTev0ey Huy: Tékva yap KaTaKTEV@ 


yo oS » » 9 2 , 
TAfL* OUTLS EDTLY OOTLS eEarpyoerau . 


> > , 
ddpov TG TavTa TVvYKEAT Iacwovos 


795 


e€ect yaias, durtétwv taldwv dpdvov 


, ‘\ A“ > ¥ > / 
gevyovoa Kal Tag Epyov avoo.wratov. 


ov yap yedaoOar trAnrov e€ éyOpav, didrar. 


782. This line is suspected by 
many, as being made up from 1060 f. 
785. ph dedvyeav: depends on the 
idea of entreaty implied in dapa pépor- 
tas. Cf. Suppl. 285: 
Tept covet 


yotvacw woe mityw, Téxvois Tapov 


éEavicacbar. 


This verse (lacking in a good Ms.) is 
also suspected. 

790 ff. dmradAdocow: dismiss. — 
@pota: aor. as in 223. Medea has now 
given up her former plan (875) of 
causing Jason’s death. The idea 
which has all along been dimly pres- 


ent to her mind has now taken definite 
shape; she will take a more exquisite 
revenge by killing his children with 
his new wife, leaving him childless and 
without prospect of issue, to pass an 
old age of regret and remorse. — rovv- 
TedOev: next in order, deinde. 

795. dvov devyouca: the place of 
the murder was accursed for the mur- 
derer ; he was obliged to flee and seek 
expiatory rites (kapdpo.a, &yvopua) at 
the hands of some one at a distance, 
to be freed from blood-guiltiness (ulac- 
Ha, afua). See Class. Dict. s.v. lustra- 
tio, Kd@apors. 


797. Of. 1049. 
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» 
l\T@* 


i ~ /, 
Ti por (nv Képdos; ovTe pow Tarpis 


¥ 3 » ¥ x” 9 a 
OUT Oikos E€oTLW OUT atoaTpody KaKar. 


e 7 
800 nuaptavov TOO, nvik &€edipmavov 


ddprous Tatp@ous, avdpos “EXAnvos hoyous 


fey Oe) a cA ‘\ ‘aa 
meabeio’, Os Huiv ovv ea tEeice Siknv. 


dg! > 2 la) al 
our €€ €uod yap maidas oerail wore 


rn \ an 
Cavras 70 hourov ovre THs veoliyou 


4 a la) mi Lan 
805 vupdns TeKvdoe aid”, émel KaKHY KAaKOS 


0 ~ > > , lal -) lal 4, 
AVELV op avayKy TOLS EMOLOL pappaKors. 


pndeis pe havrynv cacbevr_ vopiléra 


> 
pnd novyaiav, adda Oarépov tpomov, 
Bapetay €xOpots Kal diroow edpevy: 
810 ToY yap ToLovTwY evKEeéoTaTos Bios. 


XOPOZ. 


> 7, e la) /, > > or 4 
éereitep nuivy TOVd ekoivwoas édyor, 

> ~ lal 
aé T odedrety Oédovea kai vopors Bporov 
Ev\\apBdvovoa Spav o° anevvérw Tdde. 


MHAEIA. 


> ¥ ¥ \ \ , , 
ovK e€oTw aAdws: cot de TVYYVOLN héyew 
815 Tadd e€oTl, py TaoxYovTay ws ey KaKas. 


798. The thought suddenly strikes 
her that her life must be rendered 
miserable by such a deed, but she dis- 
misses it with: ‘Never mind; what 
profits me my life in any case?’ — 
trw: a formula of indifference or de- 
fiant resolution ; cf. 699 and 819; also 
Heracl. 455 : 


ob pirety be? Thy Eunv puoxqv: (rw. 


802. civ 0G: with Heaven’s help; 
cf. 625. 

809. Note the chiasmus. Hatred 
toward enemies, kindness toward 


friends was the popular rule of life 
among the Greeks; cf. Solon’s prayer 
to the Muses (Frg. 13, 5) to grant him, 
elvar 6é yUKUY de PiroLS, Ex Opotce 
6€ mixpov: 
rotor pev aldoiov, Tota. dé devdv locity. 
The Platonic Socrates, however, ex- 
pressed a nobler ideal. Plato, Crito, 
49 B ovdayGs dpa bet adéixetv .. . ovde 
Gdtxkobpevov GvTadLKeEty, ws ol Ton- 
Aol ofovrar, éredy ye ovdapms del GOckety. 
814 f. otk €oriv: it cannot be. — 
mécxovoav: after col; see on 58 and 
660. 
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XOPOZ. 


lal lal , 
aha KTavely O@ Tatde ToOAMHOES, yvat ; 


MHAEIA. 


ovTw yap dv pddiota dnxOein moors. 


XOPO®S. 


av 8 av youd y aOMwrarn yury. 


MHAFPFIA. 


¥ 
\T@ * 
820 


TEPLOT OL TaVTES OVY péow oyot. 
2) > i , \ , + ed , 
aN’ eta yope Kat Koul’ ‘lacova: 


> , \ \ \ \ \ , 
€lLS TAVTA yap 51) Oot TA TWLOTA xpapcba. 


héEers SE pundev TOV enol dedoypevar, 
» A io - , > Y¥ 
elmep ppovets ed Seardtats yuvy T edus. 


XOPOZX. 
oTpody a’. 
"EpexOetdar 7d madardy odBror, 


1 


819. obv (i.e. of ev) péow: inter- 


vening; ‘all that you can say mean- 
while.’ Cf. Hel. 630 f.: 


moddovs 6 év wéow Abyous exwv 
ov« 015’ drolov mpOrov dpéwuar Ta viv. 
Although I have much to tell mean- 
while (i.e. before I finish), J know not 
now how I shall begin. 

820 ff. Addressed to the nurse, who 
has come out from the house. — mora: 
confidential matters. —Seométrats: the 
generalizing plural ; she means herself. 
—yvvh T &pus: so as to sympathize 
with another woman. 

824-865. Tuirpv Stasimon. Medea’s 
plan to flee to Athens after accomplish- 
ing her revenge sets a welcome theme 
for the first strophe and antistrophe — 
the praise of Athens. Sophocles like- 
wise, in his Oed. Col. 668 ff., took ad- 


vantage of the reception of Oedipus 
into Attica to glorify his native deme 
and city. But the mention of Attica’s 
sanctity gives rise to the thought, ex- 
pressed in the second strophe and an- 
tistrophe: ‘how can so holy a land 
harbor such a criminal as thou wilt 
be?’ The stasimon closes with an- 
other appeal to Medea to desist from 
her purpose. 


824-845. orp. and avr. a. Dac- 
tylo-epitritic. 

Pea) ee owe SE eno Se JN 
ee, es ROR ES oO) as VAN 
aw) FRG) TRI || 2 IN 
BOLO) rae Oa 6 EOI) 

BUN 

ee NSA he ENN | NO 
mI ess NOP NT | ag NN a |e) 
oe COREG ff A 
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825 


SS 0 lal to , e lal 
KQL VEWV TTALOES Hakapwr, Lepas 


, b) 
X@pas amopOyrov 7 dro depBdomevor 
- 
KNewvoratav codiav, alet Sia Aapmporarov 


Bawvovtes aBpas aif€pos, eva Tof dyvas 


833 


> 
evvéa Iluepidas Movoas héyovor 


EavOay “Appoviay duredoa: 


avtictpopy a’. 


Tov KaAXwaov T amo Knducov poas 


836 


‘\ 
tav Kimpw kdyylovow advocapévar 


te A 
XOpas KaTamvedoat peTpias avéuwv 


noutvdovs avpas: ale 8 émuBaddouevar 


xalraow €vdbdn podéwyv troKxov avbéwr 


ley pi £5 , y 
TO ago Lo TAPEOPOVS TE [LTT ELV EpwTas, 


825 ff. Ocdv matSes: Erechtheus (or 
Erichthonius) was ason of Hephaestus 
and Gaea. —éop§fqrov: so that the 
autochthonic race have always re- 
mained in possession. — The codta is 
thought of as a natural product of the 
country. — Aapmporarov: the clear air 
of Attica was famous, and was thought 
to impart vivacity and grace. 

834. dutetoat: to be taken in a 
metaphorical sense: ‘the Muses brought 
forth Harmonia (by their song).’ If 
gpuredoa. be taken literally, as some 
wish to do, ‘Appyovlay must be regarded 
as its subject, not object, since nine 
Muses could not bear one daughter. 
That the line gave difficulty in an- 
tiquity is shown by the Scholiast, who 
preferred, however, to take guredoa 
metaphorically, and gave the correct 
interpretation : Zo. Néyouvor Tov Evperi- 
dnv ras Movoas déye “Appyovlas Ovyaré- 
pas, dyvonaavres. ov yap TovTO héyet, 
GN bre al Modca: mp@rov éml rhs Arti 


Ks €otca Thv dppovlav joov Kal 
THhv pwedwdblav, chanted concordant 
music and choral song. 

835. The text is in disorder. As 
it stands here, with the least possible 
change from the Mss. which have xwpay 
(837), the goddess dips water from the 
river to infuse its coolness into the 
breezes she wafts over the land. .This 
is perhaps difficult, but any other 
change does violence to the traditional 
readings. The plain of the Cephisus 
was well irrigated in antiquity; and 
its productiveness was considered the 
gift of Aphrodite, who, worshipped in 
a shrine on the Ilissus, enjoyed the 
epithet év xymos as goddess of vegeta- 
tion. 

844 f. Loves which are the com- 
panions of wisdom are chaste and 
temperate loves as opposed to sensual 
passion ; such are ravtolas dperds Evvep- 
yol, that is, join with wisdom in pro- 
ducing every virtue, 
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lal - 
845 mavtolas aperas Evvépyous. 


orpophy B’. 

TOS ov lep@v ToTapaV 
H Tous H hiro 
TOMTLLOS TE KOPA 

Tav maldod€ereipay €€eL, 

850 tay ovx dcoiav per ahdov ; 
oKepar Texewy tAaYAY, 
oKképar Pdovov otoy aipn. 
LN, TPS yovaTwv oe TavTH 
TAVTWS O LKETEVOLED, 

855 Tékva povevons. 


avtirtpopy B’. 
mo0ev Opdcos H ppevds 7 
xeipt Téexvov oeBev 
Kapdig Te Anby 
dewvav tpoodyovca ToAmay ; 


846-865. orp. and dvr. B’. Loga- is used of Dodonian Zeus in Phoen. 
oedic. 983 f., where Menoecus, being bidden 


ESI) SIT) | JN to go to Dodona, asks: 
mney een fy ME. tl 6% 765’ Epupd poe yevnoerar ; 
Sybil eee ee ak KP. mréumrcmos 6 daluwr. 
PERRY —v | |_A —Tdv odx dolav per GAAwv: you the 
a Saad jouw | JA polluted among your fellow-men. 
Piel [LIA 856 ff. The text of this passage is 
Pivul—y | [LA also corrupt. As it stands @pdcos is 
‘ plains |v | |_A modified by ¢pevrds, xept and xapdia 
mwul|—u |_A are parallel, and réxywy is objective 
ISA IL masy/N 


genitive: Where wilt thou get boldness 

846 ff. The order: ras ody 7 rds either of mind or in thy hand and 
lepGv rotapav 7 xdpa mbumimos diiwv heart against thy children? While 
&e oe ..., etc.—lrov mépmpos: this probably gives the sense, there 
safely harboring its friends, affording is no certainty that it reproduces 
them a safe refuge. In this sense it Euripides’ exact words. 


MHABEIA., 69 


860 mos 8 oupata poo Barovoa 


i »*” A 
TEKVOLS adakpuv bolpav 


4 
oxnoes povov; ov duvdon, 


Taid@v tKeTay TUTVOVTWY, 
- , , 
téyEar xépa dowiav 
865 tThapove Oupo. 


TAZON. 


y * 
Hkw kedevobeis: Kal yap ovoa dSvoperns 


x ¢€ jf an 
ovTay apudprous TOvdE yy’, GAN aKovaopat 


Te xpypa BovdrAn Kawodv e€ enod, yivar. 


MHABFIA. 


br al > la) lal 
lacov, atrovpat oe TOY elpnuevor 


870 


, » & N Be SEN 2 x , 
TVYYV@LOV €lWal* TAS EUas opyas pepe 


eikds o, Emel VaV TOAN Ureipyactar dida. 
> x > > ~ ‘\ , > , 
éya o euavTn dua Aéywv adukdpuny, 
Kahovddpnaa: oxeTria, Ti paivomat 
Kal dvopevaivw Totor Bovdevovow «vd, 
> \ N UA , 7 
875 é€yOpa dé yaias Koipavors Kabiorapat 
a lal a 
roca O ds nuiv Spa Ta cvpdopérara, 
yypas TUpavvoy Kal KaguyyyToUs TEKVOLS 


861 f. adaxpuv ... ddvov: keep 
tearless the lot of murder, i.e. ‘keep 
from weeping at the murder you are 
destined to commit.’ The emphasis 
falls on ddaxpuy = wore ddaxpuy elvan. 

864. dowlav: of the effect ; ‘stain 
your hand red.’ 

866-975. Fourru Ertsopr. Iambic 
trimeter. Jason enters in answer to 
Medea’s request delivered by her 
servant (v. 820). 


866 f. kal: = kalrep with oica; 


yap introduces the entire sentence. 
Of. 314.—otrav: otro dy. 

871. trepyafopar: a rare word ; it 
seems here to have the sense of dzroup- 
yew. 

872. Sid Adyov adukopynv: G. 1206 
Gop Jake Alay le 

876. hpiv: with cuupopdrara. She 
gives him back his own arguments ; 
see 5638, 595; and so in the following 
sentences. 

877. ripavvov: a princess, 
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€nots dutevav; ovK amadhaxOyjoopnar 


Ovpov; Ti tdoxw, OeGv topilovtwv Kahas ; 


880 


ovk clot pey pow Taides, olda de xOdva 


A 7 
devyovras nas Kat omavilovtas dpihwv ; 


an > > ih > fs 
ravt évvonoae yoOdunv aBovdrtav 


Todd exovoa Kal wdarny Ovpovpery. 


nw Ss A lal 4 aA 
vov ovv érawe cwodpove Té por Soxets 


885 


KHdos TOO Huiv mpooraBavr, éyd 8’ adpor, 


h xXphyv peretvar TOvde Tov Bovdrevparwv 


\ , \ , , 
KQaU Evptrepaiverv KQL TAPEOTAVAL dExet, 


vipdnv te Kndevovoay ndecIa ober. 


> > 3 » er > > > lal 4 
add €opev olov EoMEV, OVK EPW KaKO)?, 


890 


YUVQLKES ° ovKOUV xXpnv o 6porova Pau KQKOLS, 


2Q2 9 , Pe ey eS , 
ovo QVTLTEWELVY VTL AVTL VYTLWV. 


, la an A 
TaprewerOa Kai paywev KaK@s ppovety 
Tor, add’ apewov viv BeBovrevpar Tdde. 
= , , a 7 / 
@ téxva Téxva, Sebre; eitere oTéyas, 


g05 | e€€NOer’, aonmacacbe 


879. rl mrdoxw: what am I think- 
ing of ? What possesses me to act as I 
do? 

880. matdes: referring to 565, where 
Jason asked what need she had of more 
children. — x@6va_ devyovras: their 
banishment from Iolcus is meant. — 
Heas: Jason and all the family; see 
551-554. 

884. cwdpoveiv: refers to 549. 

887. Evpmepatvery and the following 
infinitives are brought in as if qv... 
peréxev had preceded, instead of the 
impersonal 7... Hence, 
too, the acc. kxndevovcay. — waperrd- 
vat A€xet: that is, assist at the bridal 
ceremonies, particularly in conducting 
the bride into the 0ddayos. — viponyv, 


METEtvaL. 


\ , 
KL TPOCELTATE 


kTd.: construe : noecOal re Kydevoucay 
(tending) viudny oébev. 

889 ff. éopev oidv éopev: a depreci- 
atory expression. Said in reference to 
573 ff. — yuvatkes: is pred. nom. ; ‘in 
short, we are women.’ —kakois: gen- 
eralizing pl.; you were not therefore 
bound to imitate a bad example like 
myself. She compliments him on his 
forbearance at their previous inter- 
view. —By vijmria she means blind, 
senseless invective. 

892. maptéperOa: I crave your good 
will, I speak you fair. maplecdar is 
used of one who by concessions and 
fair words tries to win over another. 
—poveiv: infinitive of the impf.; 
GMT. 120; G. 1285; H. 858 a. 
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matépa pe? nuav Kal duatdayOn? dpa 
™s mpoobey €xOpas eis hirovs pntpds péra. 
orovdal yap juiv Kat peléatnKev ydXos. 


AdBerbe yepds Se€vas. 


c 3 lal , lal 
ws €vvoodpar SH TL TOV KEKpULpevor. 


¥ lal 
OLULOL KAKWY" 


dp, @ Tékv’, ovTw Kal Toddy Loves xX povov 
pilyny opé€er aréyv; rdw’ eyo, 
os apridaxpts cis Kat ddBov Téa. 
xpove dé veikos matpos e€arpovpevn 
95 oy Tépevay THYS’ emhynva Sakptov. 


XOPOZ. 


Kapol Kat ooowy xwpov wpyyOn Saxpv- 
Kal pn mpoBain peilov 7 TO vov Kakov. 


TAZON. 


> Lal A 4 > > > > ~ Yd 

alo, yvVat, Ta0, ovO €kEiva penpopa 
> ‘\ r x ‘ou “A (A 
€l\KOS yap Opyas Ondv toveto Oat yEvos, 


896. SiadAdxOnre Tis mp. ExOpas: 
make peace in renouncing your former 
enmity. Since diadddoooua is strictly 
effect a change in my relations, it can, 
like any other compound of 4)\\dccw, 
take the gen.— The children, in an- 
swer to this summons, appear from the 
house, accompanied by their guardian. 

899f. Cf. Hypothesis First, 23 ff. — 
olpo.... Kekpuppévov: with admirable 
art the poet makes Medea’s grief over- 
come her in spite of the part she is 
acting, so as almost to betray her. 
Her tears burst forth at sight of the 
children, and these words escape her 
almost involuntarily. But, recovering 
herself, she goes on, ‘ap’ a réxva,’ KTh., 
so as to lead Jason to understand ra 
xexpuypéva of the hidden future, and 


refer her emotion to natural anxiety 
for the children’s life. We may, how- 
ever, follow the Scholiast’s first inter- 
pretation and consider v. 900 an aside, 
spoken by Medea to herself. 

904 f. xpdvw: at length. — rhvde: 
as YOu see. 

906 f. xAwpdv: fresh. Like our 
green (wood, fruit, efc.), it is opposed 
to dry, withered, without reference to 
color; so, finally, as applied to drops 
of wine (Cycl. 67 ofvov xXwpal ora- 
yovres) or streams of water (Phoen. 660 
vaépar evvdpa kal péeOpa x Noepa) it can 
mean little else than sparkling. — mpo- 
Baln petfov : = mpoBaly wore pettov eivar. 

908 f. éxetva: your former conduct. 
—Oopydas movtobor: periphrasis for 
épytver bar. 
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, vA iAX / / 
ydpous TapeumoN@vTos adXolovs, TOTeL. 
GN’ eis TO AGov ody peHdaoTHKEY KEap, 
4 Ys ‘\ ~ LANG cen) /, 
éyvus b€ THY WKaTaY adda TY KPOVO 
Bovdynv: yuvaikds epya Tadta aappovos. 

A A eS 
bpav S€, Taides, ovK apportictws TaTnp 
Todrnv eOnke odrv Oeois tpopnOiar - 
oipar yap vas Thode yns KopwOias 
Ta TpaT eoecOa dv KacLYyVYTOLS ETL. 
GN av€dveorbe: tarda 8’ e&epyalerar 
matnp Te Kal Oe@y otis eoTiv Evpmevys: 
(Sou 9° was evtpadels nBns Tédos 
poddvtas, €xPpov Tov euay virEpTépors. 
avTn, TL xhwpots Sakptous Téyyers Kdpas 

, \ ¥ iO 
oTpébaca hevKyny eutradiy Tapyioa, 

> > , , > ] > la! - tg 
KovK aopevn TOvd e€ enod déyn AOyor; 


“ MHAEIA. 

> , - lal > 3 - v4 

ovoer * TEKV@V TOVO EVVOOULEVY) TEpt. 
TAZON. 


fe / , al > > 4 ? 
ti 8%, Tddawa, Tolcd’ emuorévers TéKVvOLs ; 


910. mapewrodGvtos (avrod): gen. 
abs., instead of the dat. with mdéce, 
probably for convenience of the verse ; 
H. 972 d. 

912. viKdoav: = kpeloow. — dAAG 
TO xpdvw: in time at any rate (if not 
at once). For this use of dddd, see 
H. 1046, 2 a. 

915. awodAnv COnxe mpopnPlav: has 
taken measures of great prudence. — 
ovv Bevis: as 802. \ 

917. ta mpdra: of persons of the 
highest rank, as Or. 1248 ra rpéra 


kata Iedaoydv &50s ‘Apyelwv, and else- 
where. 

920. réX\os: the period. 
Alc. 412 yipws rédos. 

922. atryn: as voc.; G. 1006; H. 
698. 

925. The ambiguity of Medea’s 
speech continues. 

929. tenderly; poor 
woman. This verse comes in rather 
abruptly after 928. The coherence is 
improved by placing 929-931 between 
925 and 926. 


Just so 


TaXaLva : 


930 


932 


935 


931. 
whether. 
928. 


prone to tears. 


934. 
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MHABIA. 
¥ > # ial 5 a ie) 3 , /, 
€TLKTOV QuUTOVS* Cnv OT eEnvyou TEKVA, 
> a) , > 5 > , , 
elaondGe pw oikTos el yevyoeTau TAO. 


TAZON. 


, 5 an 
Bapoa vuv: & Ta Tovde OnoeraL TaTyHp 


MHAEIA. 
PS) , Lo” A A > la / 
pacw 740°: ovTo cols amiotyaw doyors: 
yury Sé€ Onrv Kami Saxpvos edv. 
> bs 2 y > > > \ y: , 
ahX @virep ElvEK Els Euous HKELS dyous, 
‘ A zr A > 2 \ , 
Ta pev hédextar, Tov 8° eyo prnoOyoopa.. 
\ 4 lal A lal 
€mel TUPAVVOLS yNS pM aTrooTEtAaL SoKel, 
> \ iO. ed X ho , XO 
Kapot TAO’ €oTt A@oTa, yryvdoKw KahOs, 
BAT ewrroday col pte Koipdvois YOovos 
vate dox@ yap Svoperns eivas Sdpors - 
Huets pev ek yas THOS araipomey dvyn, 
maides 8° Orws adv extpapwor on xeEpi, 
> lal fie, - A 2: , 
aitod Kpéovra tHvde py pevyew yOova. 
TAZON. 
ovK old av el Treicayt, Tepacbar dé ypy. 
MHAEIA. 
ov 8’ adda onv Kéhevooy aitetcOar Tarpos 
A ~ / \ , A6 
yuvaika taidas THVdE pH pevyew XOova. 


oikros ef: a sad thought G. 1264; H. 828 a.—émws av: GMT. 
Cf. 184. 328; G. 1867; H. 882. 

él Saxptous Eu: is by nature 941. Connect dy with relcauu. 

942.° ddA: as 912; at any rate. — 

émel, xrd.: the apodosis is marpds: the gen. with alreicda: (as if 


938 ff. —dmooreitAat: a mild term. deta Oar) is unusual ; it was possibly used 
938 ff. dralpowev: the present ina to avoid four accusatives in succession. 
future sense, like ej; GMT. 32; But cf. 1154. 
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TAZON. 


pddiora, Kal meioew ye So€alw of’ eye. 


MHAEIA. 


945 


” A 3 lal » 7 
ELTEP YUVALK@V EOTL THY akhov pia. 


lal / 
cvrdypowar dé ToVde Dor Kayo TOVOU- 


Téupo yap avtn dap’, ad Kahuoreverau 


na na 3s9Q> 
Tov vov év avOparoow, od’ éyd, ody, 


Mentov te wéthov Kal TAdKOY ypvayaTov 


950 matoas €povTas. 


o] > y 4, \ 
add’ oGov TAaXOS \pEwr 


/ 7 la / 4 
Koo pov KopiCey dedpo TpooTOwv Tia. 


evoarmovyoes O° ovy év adda pupia, 


lal lat de) c 7, 
avopos T apiatov Gov TvXovT Opmevverov 


/, / 9 2? 7 r 
KEKTNMEVN TE KOTMOY OV TOU HaAuos 


955 


\ \ / > , C20 
TAT POS TATN P Sowa EKYOVOLO LV Ous. 


halvobe hepvas tacde, matdes, els yepas 
Kal T) Tupavyw pakapia vipdyn ddre 
h€povtes: ovtTor Spa peuTTa Sé€erar. 


. 


TAZON. 


ty > i , wn \ nl , 
ti 8’, @ patata, Tavde was KEvois Xépas; 


960 


944 ff. meloev ode: that I shall 
persuade her (not that she will persuade 
him), as 946 shows. The following 
verse then means, ‘if she is soft- 
hearted and susceptible to your blan- 
dishments like others of her sex.’ The 
Scholiast interprets: etrep idavdpéds eo, 
mavTa co reOnoeTar 7 AavKn. Medea 
slyly flatters Jason’s self-complacency ; 
he prides himself on his influence with 
women. 

949, The same as v. 786; therefore 


doxets orravilev Saua Bacidrevov wémrdov, 


one or the other is ordinarily bracketed 
as spurious. There is, however, no 
valid reason for supposing that Eurip- 
ides did not repeat himself when con- 
venient. 

950. aAAGd: in abrupt transition.— 
Soov TaXOS: = Ws TdXLOTA. 

958. otro. pepmrd: not to be de- 
spised, with a double meaning. The 
reader should not fail to note the covert 
irony of many of Medea’s phrases, as 
952, 957, 968, etc. 


MHABIA. 


doxets 5€ ypvood; cale, pr) SidSov rdde. 
elmep yap nas a€vot Adyou tivds 
yun, tpoPnoe xXpyudtrav, cad’ 01d’ éyd. 


MHAEREIA. 


2 A 
BH por ov: TeBew Sdpa Kal Deods déyos. 
XN \ 5 a 
Xpuoos S€ Kpeicowy pvpiav Aéywr Bporors. 
7 lal la 
Keivns 6 Saipwr, Kelva vov avée Oeds, 
, ~ los > 3 A s' Ni 
véa Tupavver’ Tov d° euav Taidwy duyas 
A x ’ , > > a , 
Woyns av addakainel’, ob ypvood pdvov. 
> > > 
add’, @ TéKv’, eloehOdvTe TOVELoVs Sdpuous 
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910 maTpos véay yuvatka, Seordrw 8° éeunp, 
ixerever, eEaitetobe pur hevyew yOova, 
Koapov diddvTes: Tovde yap padiota Set, 
els yelp exeivny Sapa dé€acbar Tdde. 
i” ws TaxioTa: pntpt d° av épa Tuxeww 

95 eddyyedo yevoirbe tpadkavTes Kahds. 


962. pds: me. Jason’s vanity is 
wounded at the thought that gifts 
can prevail more than his own 
influence. 

964. ph por ob: sc. Abyous héye. — 
ae(Oerv Spa: this proverb, as quoted 
by Plato (Rep. 390), runs: 


SGpa Oeods melOer, S@p aildolovs Bacifas 


paraphrased by Ovid, Ars Amat. 3, 
653 f.: 
munera, crede mihi, capiunt hominesque 
deosque ; 
placatur donis Iuppiter ipse datis. 
966 ff. The argument is: ‘such 
finery beseems a fortunate princess 
rather than an outcast like myself, 
and as for its value, I would give even 


my life to keep my children from ban- 
ishment.’ — 6 Baluev: Fortuna, the 
luck. — xeiva: = 7a éxelvns. — véa Tv- 
pavvet: she is young—a princess. — 
gvyds: that is, the remission of the 
penalty. — puxfis dv ddAagalye0’: also 
said with a double meaning that the 
audience understood. ddddocecOar is 
receive in exchange for, purchase at 
the price of. 

974. (rovrwr) av ép@ tuxeiv: pur- 
posely ambiguous. ‘The omitted ante- 
cedent depends on evayyehou.. — The 
children, with their guardian slave 
and Jason, here depart. 

976-1001. Fourtru Srastmon. The 
chorus, knowing the true situation, 
expresses its fears, 
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XOPOZ. 


otpody a. 

Nov édmides odkérs por taidwy Coas, 
ovKére: oTeixovar yap és pdovov Hon. 
Sééerar vipa ypveéwy avaderpav 
de€erar SVoTavos aTar: 

980 Eav0a S apdt Kopa Ojoa tov “Ada 


KOoMov avTa yepoiww aBovoa. 


dvtirtpoy a’. 


> , 
meioes Xapis apBpdoids T avya mémov 


xpvaodrevtov Te otépavov mepiécOar: 


985 


veptépois & dn Tapa vupdoKkouyces. 


Tolov Els EpKOS TETETAL 


\ val i“ ov cu ny 
Kal potpav Yavdrov dvatavos: arav 


ovx umeppevEerar Uv 


qtpopyy B. 
. Qo F , tay, 5 \ , 
90 ov 0, @ Tadav, @ KAKOVULPE KNOEL@Y TUPAVVMY, 


976-989. orp. and dvr. &. Dac- 

tylo-epitritic. 

eae RO Aw) RO Ne sen l(a Sj ly 
1 ae | | Bs eee 
VE ee | Serene ene eee 
us pf fe Force til foc > | flaw eeN 
paps | SOE oS pees Swe 
eye fie | [Wamp ls es 


978 f. Note force of the anaphora, 
béferar... SéEerax. Cf. 111, also 1273 
akovers Body, dkovers Téxywy. —dva- 
Seopav arav: the bane of the head- 
bands = the baneful headbands. 

985. vuphokopjoer: namely, as 
bride of Hades. 

989. tmephevéerar: as out of a 
snare in which the feet are entangled. 
Three syllables (Ui_U) are lacking 
after this word. 


990-1001, orp. and dvr. 8’. Loga- 
oedic. 


vimwu|wu|_u eww 


eee 
Oi eKey {ik aN 
Wwirwy|wulwu|_A 
OT OL ae 
eee Al (Ti (Sr || een) (es 
ak ; 


992 f. mourlv... Bord: two da- 
tives, of the whole and part, instead of 
Cf. Hipp. 1274: 


maldwy Bird. 


Gé\ye 5° "Epws, G6 wacvouéva Kpadla 
TTAVvos Epopuacyn 

Xpucopays. 

Eros charms every man on whose mad 

heart he rushes —the golden-gleaming, 

winged god. 


MHAEIA. 


\ > \ 
TALOLY OV KQTELOWS 


tF 


” an 
odcfpov Biorg mpoodyes addyw 


TE Oa oTvyepov Odvarov. 


995 


- , 9 
dvoTave, polpas dcov tapoixy. 


avtirtpopy BP’. 


; a 
petaotévomar dé adv adyos, @ Tahawa Traldwv 


matep, a hovedoers 


1000 


Teva vupdidiwy eveKev hexéwr, 


9 \ ee? 
a Gol TpoduTaV avopws 


¥ A , 
ada EvvouKet dats TUVEUV. 


TMAIAATOTO2. 


, 3 > Lal Lal Y A 
Aéorow’, adeivrar traides olde cou duyys, 
‘\ 80 4 Mi > , a 
Kal dapa vipdn Bacirtts aopern yxepoty 

3 / > > oe \ > la) /, 
edeEar eipyvn dé taxetBey tékvois. 
¥ 


€a. 
1005 


995. polpas mapolxy: are at fault 
respecting your lot, fail to realize what 
awaits you; lit. have strayed beyond 
it. (Not, ‘how art thou fallen from 
thy high estate.’) 

996. petaorévopar: I pass to be- 
wailing, I bewail in turn (after having 
bewailed something else). Scholiast: 
peOlorapa dé kal éml 7d ody Gdyos. So 
peraxdalowar, Hec, 213 rov éudv dé Blov 

.ov mweTaKXalouat. 

1001. cot: dat. of disadvantage. 

1002-1250. Firrs Erisove. 

1002-1080. First Scene. Iambic 
trimeter. The paedagogus, who has 
accompanied the boys to the palace, 
here returns with them, and addresses 
his mistress in breathless eagerness to 


, ats WZ Cpe SG > A 
Tl ovyxvieio COTYKAS YVLK EUTUHKELS ; 


tell the good tidings. Medea, assured 
of the success of her plans, and now 
brought face to face with her dreadful 
task, stands motionless with horror, 
and seems not to hear him. 

1002 ff. adetvrar: the passive after 
the analogy of the active dguévar rivd 
gvyfs. Creon’s consent had not yet 
been obtained (1156 ff.), but as the 
bride has promised to intercede, the 
servant thinks the matter certain. — 
xepotv éSeEar’: as Medea (973) had 
expressly charged she should. — raxet- 
Qev: so far as matters in that quarter 
are concerned. —éa: an exclamation 
of astonishment that Medea, instead 
of rejoicing, seems overcome with 
grief. 
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ti onv érpapas euTadw trapynida 
KovK adopevn Tovd €€ euod d€éxyn doyov ; 


MHAEIA. 


2A 
alae. 


TATAATOTO2. 


Tad ov Evv@da Torow eEnyyedmevors. 


MHAEIA. 


aiat pad’ adfus. 


TIATAATOTO2. 


_pav tw ayyé\\ov tiynv- 


1010 


ovk otda, dd€ns 8 eohddnv evayyédov ; 


MHAEIA. 


rs) 
U 


nyyedas O 


nyyerdas: ov OE péudopar. 


TIAIAATOT OS. 


ti 8n Karndpets Oupa Kal Saxpuppoets ; 


MHAEIA. 


ToAAn p avayKn, tmpéaBv- Tadtra yap Deol 
Kay® KaK@s hpovo’a eunyavynodpnv. 


1006 f. Apparently repeated from 
923 f. 

1009 f. pav...ot« ofa: do J, 
without knowing it, announce some 
mischance? ttéxn in a bad sense. — 
SdEa eddyyedos: is the credit of bring- 
ing good tidings ; see on 557. 

1011. HyyetAas of Hyyedas: cf. 
889. 


1013 ff. wodAq pw dvdyxn: sc. da- 
kpupposty. — Tatra yap, x7\.: the idea 
is: ‘my own perverseness, under in- 
fluence of the gods, has brought this 
about.’ She is thinking of the send- 
ing of the fatal gifts, but the old man 
understands her impending banish- 
ment, and answers accordingly with 
words of encouragement. 


MHAEIA. 79 


TIATAATOTOS. 


1015 Odpoen- 


, \ \ 
KQTEL TOL KAL OU Tpos TEKVOV €TL. 


MHAEBIA. 


adXous 


4 
Kkata€w mpdocbey  Tadaw’ eyo. 


ITATAATOTOZ. 


» , N a > , f. 
ovToL povn av oav ameliyyns TéKvwr. 


Kovgus hépev ypy Ovytoyv ovta cupdopas. 


MHARIA. 


dpdcw Tad’. 
1020 


aha Batve Swpatov éow 
‘ @ 
Kal Tarot Topavy ota ypy Kal” yuepar. 


by , , ~N x 
@ Tékva Tékva, opov pev eat 57 TOS 


\ lal we 
Kat doy’, ev @ Aumdvtes AONiav epe 


olknoeT alel pyTpos eoTepnpevor: 
3 ‘\ > b) + lal > \ us 
éyo 8 és addnv yatay eiws 37 dvyds, 


1025 


mot odhov ovacba Kamidety Eevdoaimovas 
t fb ) 


\ KZ \ a \ ry, 
T Ply EKTPQ KQL YVVALKa Kal YOR tous 


1015 f. Karev: shalt return from 
banishment. — mpds tékvov: through 
thy children. — xarag»: in double 
sense; shall restore from banishment, 
and shall bring down to Hades. 

1017 f. The paedagogus, not under- 
standing Medea’s real meaning, tries 
to console her with two familiar com- 
monplaces. With the first, cf. Cic. 
Tusc. iii. 33. 79 ne illa quidem fir- 
missima consolatio est, quamquam et 
usitata est et saepe prodest: 
non tibi hoc soli. So Hipp. 834: 


od col r4.6’, wvak, AOE 5) wbvw Kaka. 


With the second, cf. Frg. 1075: 


Ovynros yap wv kal Ovntd TelcecOa 
Odxet. 


1020. The attendant enters the 
house; the children remain. In the 
remarkable scene which follows, Me- 
dea is swayed now this way, now that, 
by conflicting emotions. 

1021 ff. médAts and Sua: covertly 
allude to the lower world ; so olkjcer’ 
aiel with significance. 

1026 f. Aéxtpa: not pleonastic, but 
= match, marriage. — \apmdbas: to 
carry torches at the bridal festivities 
was the special duty of the mothers of 
the bride and groom, 
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ebvas aynhar apmddas tT avacyxebeiv. 


5 A la fe 
& Svorddawa THs euns avOadias. 


GAkws ap’ vas, @ TEKY’, eEcO pabapny, 


adddkws 8 eudyPovv Kat KateEdvOnv mévors, 


\ 2 Ae, > la DN 86 
OTEPpas EVEYKOVO €V TOKOLS Y ovas. 


R pyv 100 % Svornvos etxov édridas 


ToAdas €v vuiv ynpoBookyjcey T eye 


Kal KatOavovoay yepoty ev mEptaTEdety, 


(nrorov avOpeémoo. viv & odhwde 81) 
opov yap éorepnuervn 


> 
Autpov Sid&w Biorov adyewdov 7 emoi. 


VILELS dé pnTép ovKeT Oppacw didors 


operO’, és add\do-oxnp amoordvtes Biov. 


an an i la , > »” 4 
pev ped: TL mpoodépKkea Je  Oppaci, TEKVA; 


, lal ‘\ (2 , 
TL TpooyedaTe TOV TAVUVOTATOV ye Nov ; 


oS A 4 , , A y¥ 

aiat: Tt Spdcw ; Kapola yap ovyerat, 
yuvaikes, dupa patdpsy ws eldov Téxvav. 
> x ze ta fe 

OvK av duvaiunp - xarperw Bovrevpara 


SS if ¥ A b) sile > , 
Ta Tpoa bev : ata matoas €K yatas €pmous. 


Ti det pe Tarépa TOVdSE Tols TOVTwWY KaKOIS 


A SeN \ , a , 
huTOVT- av QuTNHV dls TOOa KTao Oat KQKQ ; 


xatpérw Bovdevpata. 


Kaito. Ti tacxw; Bovrdopa yéhowr dddety 


1030 
1035 

yduketa pporrtis. 
1040 
1045 

od Ont eywye. 
1029. GAdAws: to no purpose. 


1032 ff. Cf. Alc. 663 f.: 


(atdes) 
ot ynpoBooKjaover kal Oavdvra ce 
TepioTeovat Kal mpoOjcovTat vexpov. 


1035. tndwrév: neuter, referring 
to the infinitive clause. 

1039. GdAAo oxfipa Blov: ambigu- 
ous: the boys understand the splendid 


life in the palace; she means the life 
below. 

1046 f. with emphasis ; 
‘by harming them,’ not the guilty man 
himself. — 8ls té0a: twice as great as 
I inflict on him. 

1049. rl rdcxo: as in 879. — yé\o- 
ra: forgiveness of a wrong the Greeks 
considered no. virtue, but a weak- 
ness, 


TOUTWV: 


MHABRIA., 81 


ExOpovs ucBelaa Tos eynods alnulovs; 
ahha THS €uns Kays, 


X\ \ 
TO Kal mpo€cbar pahPakods dyous Ppevds. 


A las > , 4 \ XN: 
XWPELTE TAtoes €ls ddpous OT@ de BY” 


te aA A lal 
Outs TAPELVAL TOLS EMOLOL Odpaccy, 


1050 

To\pytéov Tad’. 
1055 

a a. 


avT@ pehyoe- xetpa & ov Siadbepa. 


pn Onra, Oupé, wy mor epydon tdde: 


¥ > , cd , A / 
€acgov avTovs, w@ Tadar, petoar TEKVOV * 


> wn > e la vont > A la 
EKEL ped neov Caves evppavovct oe. 


‘\ S 7 ¢ dé > , 
ka Tovs Tap Avon VEPTEPOUS adaoropas, 


1051. ris épfs Kdkns, xTv.: gen. 
of exclamation, followed by the inf. 
expressing astonishment; GMT. 787. 
Shame on my cowardice! To think 
that I should even have let slip soft 
words from my heart. 

1054 f. OQdpaci: she speaks of the 
murder as of a sacrifice, and says: 
‘let him whose conscience forbids his 
presence, stay away.’ The language 
is that of one warning the unholy away 
from a sacred act, and serves here as 
an injunction to the chorus not to in- 
terfere with Medea’s resolution. This 
explains the inactivity of the chorus 
later when the terrified cries of the 
children are heard (1271 ff.). —atro 
peAhoer: SC. uh mapeivar. —xXeipa 8 od 
SiabbepSd: manum non corrumpam 
misericordia. Pflugk. The idea is, 
enfeeble, destroy the force of ; so Aesch. 
Ag. 932: 


yvaduny pev tobe ph Siapbepodyr’ éué. 


Be sure I shall not allow my resolve to 


Salter. 
1056. Ovpé: Medea addresses her 


passion as if it were another person. 
She falters again for an instant, but 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling 
bursts forth: ‘wad rovs,? xrrX. CF. 
Frg. 2 of Neophron’s Medea: 


elev: Th Spdoes, Ouué; BovNevoar kahds 
mplv 7 éapaprety kal ra mpocpiréorara 
ex O.cra OécOat. mot ror é&jtas, Tddas ; 
Katirxe Mfwa Kal cbévos Geoorvyés. 

kal mpos TL Tatra dv¥pouar, Puxny éuhy 
opao epnuov Kal mapnuedhnuévny 

mpos wv éxphv nkiTa ; padOaxol dé dh 
Towatra yryvouerOa maaxovTes KaKd. ; 

ov wh mpodwoes, Ouué, cavrdv év Kakots. 
otuor, Oédoxrar* aides, éxrds 6upatwv 
amédOer > ndn yap me pola péyay 
déduKe Abooa Ouudv. w xEpes Epes, 
mpos olov épyov ékorhifbuer0a: ped, 
Traddawa TOAUNS, 7 ToADY ovo Bpaxe? 
diaPOepotoa Tov euodv Epxouar xpovw. 


1058. éxet: in Athens. 

1059. With these words Medea’s 
frenzy culminates ; hereafter her mood 
is one of calm and unflinching resolu- 
tion. 
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1060 


77 3 wn 5 XN 
ovTo. Tor é€atTat TOUO Omws €xOpots eyo 


lal ie 
Tatoas TAapHnow TOUS €movus KabuBpio as. 


lal XN ‘\ te 
mévras of avayKn KaTOaveiy: émet dé xpr, 


e lal lal Y =) , a 
HEELS KTEVOUPEV OLTEp e€epvoaper. 


/, - lal > 3 , 
TOAVTWS TETPAKTAL TAVTA KOUK expev&erar. 


1065 


- A 
Kal 67 “rt Kpatl orépavos, €v mémrdouol TE 


vipdn TUpavvos odduTaL, odd’ oid eyo. 


GAN’ eit yap dy TAnpovertarny ddr, 


¥ 
Kal Tovodse Téurbw TANMOVETTEpaY ETL, 


Tatoas mpooeurety Bovomar. 


1070 


(day) = , 
807’, @ TEKVA, 


dor adomdcacba pytpt SeEvav yépa. 


@ dirtarn xelp, pidrarov dé por Kapa 


A 4 
Kal OYA Kal TpdcwToy Evyeves TEKVOV. 
evoaovotrov, add éxel- Ta 8 evOdde 


TaTnp apet der. 
1075 
X@pEtTe Ywpetr - 


@® yduKeia mpoo Body, 

> N \ an , 0? tN , 

& padOakds xpos trvedpa & ndwotov Tékvwr. 
RE Stef 9 aE oN , 

OUKET elt poo BdérreLy 


4 > 3 ¢ A > OS lal F lal 
ola T €S vas, AAA VLIK@paL KaKOtS. 


\ , \ @ la . , 
kal pavldrva pev ota Tolpyiow KaKa: 


Oupos S€ kpeicoowy Tov eua@v Bovdevparor, 


1061 ff. mapfow: she persuades 
herself, in spite of 1045 and 1058, that 
it is too late to save the boys by flight. 
— 1062, 1063, found also 1240, 1241. 

1064. wémpaxtar: GMT. 51. 

1069. mpoceretv: this word means 
either to greet at meeting (895) or to 
bid farewell at parting ; here the latter. 
The children are yet on the stage; 
Medea must have detained them at 
1053. 


1070 f. Ennius (Frg. 13): 


sdlvete optima cdrpora, 
cétte manus vestrds measgue accipite. 


1073. 
double meaning. 

1074. mpooPorAy: embrace. Scho- 
liast: év 6¢ 7@ wepirtiocec Oat Kal KaTa- 
gprretvy Tatra dNéye. Cf. Suppl. 1139 
pirdtat mpooBodal mpoowmrwy. 

1076. yxopetre, x«7d.: with these 
words Medea sends the children into 
the house. 

1079. Bovdevxparov: better judg- 
ment. This sentiment Euripides has 
repeated several times, as Frg. 841: 

aia?, 765° nOn Ociov dvOpdrmors KaKdy, 

brav Tus €ldn Tayabdy, ypHrar 5é wr. 


éxel. . . €vOdSe: both with a 
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1080 


y , » a lay 
ooTrEep HPEYLOT@VY QLTLOS KAKWY Bporots. 


XOPOZ. 


mo aks non bua Aertorépwv 


pvOwv eworov Kal mpds apiddas 
nr\Oov weilovs 4 xpy yeveav 


Onduv EpEvvay * 
1085 


De \ x A Nie cas 
a Qa y2pP €OTLY fPovoa Kal HW, 


a lal 
1] Tpotopiret codias evexer 


/ \ ¥ las 
TATAGL Mev OV* Tatpov dé yévos 


F lal 74 y 
—piav €v modXats Evpos av tows — 


> Sy \ a 
OUK ATOMOVOOV TO YVUVALKOV. 


1090 


Kat dn. Bpotav oitweés iow 


, > > > /, 
TopTav amrepor pnd edvtevoav 


Cf. the well-known words of Ovid’s 
Medea (Met. 7, 20): video meliora pro- 
boque, deteriora sequor. 

1081-1115. Four anapaestic sys- 
tems. The children have entered the 
house, but Medea remains anxiously 
looking for further news. Meanwhile 
the coryphaeus recites the following 
verses. She prepares the way for the 
sentiments about children she ex- 
presses below (1090), by saying that 
she, in spite of her sex, has partici- 
pated in philosophical speculations, 
since some women, though few, have 
intellectual culture (uodca). Cf. the 
reflections 119 ff. — 8a Aewrorépwv 
ptOwv enorov: have engaged in subtler 
arguments ; cf. 872. 

1087 ff. amadpov yévos: 
class; supply éoriv.— 716 yvuvatKkdv: 
is added somewhat freely at the end ; 
that is, of womankind, referring to 
yévos. 


a small 


1090 ff. Gmrevpor: namely acdo- 
moitas, aS the next clause shows. With 
the sentiments here expressed, cf. Frg. 
571: ‘ 


dunxava 5” &yurye xovK &xw pwadetv 
ett’ ody dpewvov éore ylyverOat Téxva 
Ovnrotoww ett dada Kaprotabat Blov. 
6p& yap ols pev odk €pvoav, aOdlous- 
bcos. 6° elalv, ovdey edTvxXETTEpous. 
kal yap xakol yey@res €xOlaorn vdcos, 
kay ab yévwvrat cwppoves, KaKdv péeya, 
AuTova. TOY pioarvTa un TAOwWol TL. 


I am at loss, nor can I learn, whether 
it is better for mortals to have children 
or to enjoy a childless life. For I see 
someare wretched who have no offspring ; 
but all who have, no whit more fortu- 
nate, since if the children turn out base, 
that is most hateful ill, and if they grow 
up wise and good, still misfortune great 
— they grieve their parent with the fear 
that they may suffer harm. 
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a , > > , 
Taloas, Tpopepe Els EVTVX LAV 


A e, 
TOV VELVAPLEVODV. 


€ Q ¥ > 9 , 
OL PEV ATEKVOL Ou ATELPOOVVYNV 


el? 00 Bportots eit aviapov 


matses TENOVO’, OVXL TUXOVTES, 


yAvKEpov Brdaornp, ev opo pedery 


KATOAT PUK OMEVOUS TOV aTavTa Xpovov 


mpatov pev ows Opdbwor Kaas, 


Biorov & érdbev detbovor Tékvors: 


er. & €x TovTwy eit emt Pdavpous 


poxyovor, 76d é€ativ adyXov. 


kat 8) yap ais Biordv & nipor, 


xXpnotot tT eyévovT: et 5é€ KupHoat 


1095 
Tohhav poxOav améxovTat: 
a ¥ 
oto. O€ TEKVYWY EOTLY EV OlKOLS 
1100 
y¥> 9 A 
eit €ml Ypnorots 
Q ” 
1105 év 6€ TO TdvTwy oicMov dy 
Tacw KaTep@® Ovyntoiot KaKov: 
A 4 4 
copa T és nBnv Hrvbe Téxvov 
1110 


Saiuwr ovTos, Ppoddos és “Ardynv 


@dvaros Tpopepwv ocapata TéKvav. 
wn 5 VE AN lal A 
TS ovv VEL TPOS Tots aAXoLS 


1094 ff. 80 drepoodvny etre: through 
inexperience as to whether. — ov \ rv- 
XdvTes: inasmuch as they have none 
(i.e. children), 


1101 ff. mpdrov piv... re: see on 
126. — Oras Opawor: dependent on 
medéTy Katarpyvxouévous; GMT. 339; 


G. 1874, 1 ; H. 885 b. —dmdbev Aelouar : 
is an indirect question partaking of 
the nature of an object clause. 

1103. é«: after. 


1105. 1S mdavrwv dAolebiov Kakdv: 
the crowning evil of all. 

1107. kal8q: suppose now ; cf. 386. 

1109. et 8& Kuphoat Salpwv ovros: 
si tamen ea fortuna eveniat. Elmsley. 

1112 f. Aver: = Avowrede?, as 566. 
—thvde AbTHV: is the grief of losing 
children by death, and the sense is: 
‘why, for the sake of having children, 
should men incur such afflictions at 
the hands of the gods?’ 
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THVO ere hbany avapotarny 


, ba 
us aidov EVEKEV 
1115 


Ayynroiat Geovs emuBardew ; 


MHAEIA. 


id aN 7 BS 4 
pi al, TAAGL TOL TPO PEVOVTA THV TUXNV 


Kapadoka Takeifey of tpoBycera. 


Kal 67 S€d0pKa Tovde Tov “Idcovos 


x > ~ al 
ateixovT éradav: tvetpa 8 ApeHiopéevov 


1120 


ra 9 ~ 
SeikvucW WS TL KaLVOV ayyehet kakov. 


ATTEAOZ. 


& dewov epyov tapavopos 7 eipyarpern: 
Mybeaa, dedye hedye, pyre vaiav 
urova’ amnvyy pat oyov tedocTt 87. 


MHAEIA. 


ti 8 abiov po tHade Tvyxdve pvy7s ; 


ATTEAOZ. 


1125 


dl c , > a /, 
Ohkwhey 4 TUpavvos apTiws KOpH 


Kpéov & 6 dicas happdxoyv Tov cov vo. 


MHAEIA. 


KddMorov eimas pibov, ev & evepy€erats 
To hourov HOn Kal dios epots Eo7. 


1116-1230. Second Scene. Medea 
and the messenger. lIambic trimeter. 

1117. réxeiOev: for 7a éxe?, from 
the influence of capadoxd. 

1121. The messenger enters and 
reports the awful fate of the princess 
and Creon. 


1123. Avrotoca: that is, ‘not leay- 
ing unused,’ taking the first means of 
conveyance that offers. —vatav amf- 
yvynv: a circumlocution for ship; so 
Iph. Taur. 410 vdiov éxnua. —meBo- 
o7tBf}: in contrast to 
means of flight by sea or land.’ 


vatay; ‘no 
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ATTEAOS. 


A“ A , 
ti dys; ppovets pév dpha Kov paivy, yuvat, 


/ > , 
HTls TUpavyey EoTiav YKLTBPEVHV 


”~ x 4 
xaipes KMvovea Kod HoBy Ta Tordde; 


MHAEIA. 


, 
Adyourw etwety: adda fray) amépxov, ptdos, 


st x 
\efov & Saws @drovTo: Sis ToTov yap av 


, e “An > A“ , 
TEpWELas nRaS, €l TeOvact TAYKAKWS. 


ATTEAOS. 


evel téekvev cav HOE Simtvyos yorv7 
\ \ Nir a x 2 
ovv tmaTpt Kat wapndOe vupdikovs ddpmous, 


~ , nw 
noOnmev oirep cots ekduvomev KaKots 


dudes: Se otkav & edOds Fv Todds Adyos 


\ \ , N a 3 A é \ , 
O€ KQAlL TOOLY OOV, VELKOS ECOTELOUAL TO T Ply. 


a ae / en AS € \ X , 
KUVEL ) O BEV TLS XEEP 5 oO de Eavbov Kapa 


~ y > 
oTéyas yuvarkay ovv TEKVOLS ap EoTrOMND. 


déoTowa S Hv viv avtt cov Gavpalouer, 


1130 
“~ ~ sf 
EX@ TL Kay@® TOS ye TOUS é€vavTiov 
1135 
1140 
Taider: eyo dé KavTos Hdov7ns, v70 
1145 


\ x , A 5) A , 
TPly MEY TEKV@V OWV elo Let Evvwpida, 


mpdo0vpov eiy’ ddbarpov eis “lacova: 
Y¥ , , > »” 

ETELTA fLEvTOL TPOVKadVWaT OMpaTa, 
Meuxnv T améotpel euTadw Tapnisa, 


1129. pév: without a corresponding 
dé, as in 676. — dpovets opba: are you 
in your right mind ? 

1133. ph orépxov : do not be excited. 
— os: nom. for voc. 

1140. 
AuKévac, 


1141. 6 pé& tis: 


éoretoBar: = crovdais diade- 


tis Shows that 


6 wév does not refer to any particular 
person. 

1143. otéyas yuvvaikdv (acc. of 
place whither): the yuvaixwvtris or 
women’s apartment. It was unusual 
for a man to enter this, but the joy of 
the moment excused this infraction. 

1144. Bavpdtopev: look up to. 
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/ A 
Tatowy pvoay beta” ela 0ous* TOS € aos 


> et > 7 \ 
opyas adype Kat yddov vedyidos 


heywv rad od pr Svoperis eon diross, 


4 \ lal 
Tavon dé Ovpod Kal maAuv oTpébes Kapa, 


7 4 > 4 
dirovs vouilove’ ovotep av méais oben, 


\ > wn 
guyas adewar tarot roiad ewhy Xap ; 


> > ¥ 
adr qver avopt TavTa: Kab Tpw €K ddpev 


X\ > la) lat 
Pakpay areéiva Tatépa Kal matoas oer, 


xXpvaovv te Oeioa orépavov audit Boorpdyors 


atéyas, aBpov Baivovaa taddevKw Tdi, 


1150 

4 \ lal 

déEn S€ Sapa kal Tapaitioy Tarpds 
1155 

e 8 c 5) to , > > 7 

n 0 ws €gelde Kocpor, OvK HYEérXETO, 

AaBovoa mémovs Toikihouvs Hytrioyero 
1160 

Laptp@ Katomtpw oynparilerar Kopnr, 

aipvxov eikd Tpooyehooa Toparos. 

KaTeT avactao &€k Opdvev dépyerau 
1165 


ddpois Urepxaipovoa, ToAha TodAdKis 


F. > \ »” 
TévovT €s OpOdv oppact oKoTOUpErY. 


rowbeévde perro. Sewdy Hv Oéap’ idetv- 


Xpovay yap adrAd€aca heypia wah 


1150 ff. opyds adyper: impf. of 
attempted action, as 456. —ovd pH 
Svopevns toy ... waton S€... Kal 
orpépers, kTr.: be not wrathful . . . but 
cease... and turn, etc.; GMT. 298. 

1153. ovomep av: sc. voul(n. 

1154 f. mapattqoy matpds: cf. 
airetcOa marpbs, 942. — hvyds adeivar : 
cf. this construction with that in 1002. 
—éphv xdpw: adverbial, for my sake. 

1158. dmetvar: the boys returning 
home with their attendant, Jason going 
elsewhere. 

1162. etxd : collateral form of eikwy. 

1165 ff. moAAd roAAdkts : often and 


again. —révovr és op0dv: this gives 
the direction of her look, looking 
toward her advanced foot (to see the 
effect and beauty of the robe). The 
meaning of 6p6és in this connection is 
clear from Aesch. Hum. 294: 


rlOnoww opbov 7 KaTnpeph mda, 


where 6p6és is contrasted with karype- 
ohs, which means not ‘seated,’ as L. 
and S. say, but standing quietly with 
both feet together so that they are 
covered by the robe, while ép6és is 
used of stepping forward. 


1167, rovvOévde: deinde. Cf. 792. 
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A an ie 
Koper Tpe“ovea. KONG Kal modus pbaver 


1170 


a \ \ ; a 
Opdvorow EMTETOVTG. BP”) XApat TEO ELV. 


, 
Kal Tus ‘yepaa TpooTo\wY dd€acd Tov 


} Mlavos dpyas H Twos Gedy pode 


~ \ , 
dvordr0v&e, tTpiv y Opa Sia oTdpa 


nan ie > 3 WN 
Xwpodvvta evKov appov, Ompatev 5° amo 


1175 


/ ? @ , > > SIN sh 
KOpas OTpEpovaoeayv, ailwa T OVK EVOV KXpoOl 


5 2 a ; 
eit avtTiwodTov Kev ddoAvyNS péeyav 


, 
K@KUTOVP. 


evOds 8 1 pev els TaTpos ddpous 


Y G Sé N \ 5) , , 
WMPLNTEV, 1 € T7POS TOV APTLWS TOOLV 


ppacovca vipdyns ocupdopds: amaca de 


1180 


a Va 
oréyn TuKvotow éextiTe. Spopypac. 


non 5° avéd\Kkwv Kodov exTrA€O pou dpdpou 


1169 f. p0dver: with a partic. as 
usual, but followed by pi recety (instead 
of the more regular ply rece?v), since 
it implies prevention, a negative idea; 
GMT. 815. Scarcely did she throw her- 
self ... in time to avoid falling, etc. 

1172. Ilavés opyds: such a sudden 
and unaccountable feeling of terror as 
sometimes comes Over one in deep 
forests and lonely mountain glades the 
Greeks believed to be sent by Pan, and 
thence any apparently causeless fright 
or panic (mravxdy dequa), even in battle, 
as well as sudden madness and epilep- 
tic fits, were thought to come from 
him. A like crazing influence over 
the mind was ascribed to other deities, 
Dionysus, Hecate, Cybele. In such 
cases it was proper that the divine 
presence be recognized by an édodvy7 
or prayerful ejaculation, a peculiar 
cry of the women, expressive of re- 
ligious fervor and joy, and used on 
divers sacred occasions. Cf. Hesych. 


Odo\vyH: Pwvh yuvakdy nv mowdvrat 
év Tots lepots evyduevac. 

1173 f. aplv'ye: till at length; 
GMT. 633. — oppdrav dard kdpas orpé- 
povoeav: i.e. dmocrpépovoay Kbpas dupd- 
Tmesis. 

1176. dvripodmov: in a different 
strain from; governs ddod\vyfs. Cf. 
Alc. 922 buevatwy yoos dvtimaos. 

1181 ff. 48y .. . amrero: shows 
how short a time it was that the prin- 
cess lay in her swoon. Already a 
swift runner, at a quick pace (avé\xwy 
k@dov), would have been reaching the 
goal of @ course sia plethra long (that 
is, would have run a stadium), when 
she, etc. The passage is corrupt, and 
the scholia show that it proved diffi- 
cult to the ancient commentators. 
The interpretation here adopted is 
that given in the third scholium, ac- 
cording to which rayds Badiwrijs is 
equivalent to dpouets: donv yap Stvarac 
pony Kapod éxe Taxds Spomeds dard 


TWY. 
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AY 
Taxus BadioTHs TEepudvayv av naTeETO: 


e > > > , ‘\ > 
7 8 &€€ avavdov Kal ptoavros OMLLAaTOS 


dewov orevatar n Tadaw nyelpero- 


1185 


an \ A n 
duthobv yap airy mh’ éreotparevero. 


lol \ >’ \ N, te , 
XPvaoovs ev appt KPQaTl KELILEVOS TAOKOS 


0 X y a , , 
QAUMAOTOV LEL Va[La Tappayou TUPOS* 


métrou S€ hemTol, Tov 


TeKVoY SwphHmara, 


AevKnv €OaTTOV oapKa TNS dv Saipovos. 


1190 


uA n~ 
gelovoa xaitny Kpara 


, > > ~ > > 
pevye &° avactao éK 


Opdvev mupoupern, 
T addor addXove, 


pubat OéXovea orépavov: add’ adpapdtws 
avvierpa ypuads elye, TOp 9, ened Kouny 


¥ lol 
exeoe, pahdov dis tocws 7 €Adprrero. 


1195 


ig > b] > las i 
TUT VEL 3) eS ovoas ouppopa VLK@ILEV), 


Ay as + , PS) \ > A 
TANVY T@ TEKOVTL KAPTA vo .ab7s LoEety 


Cie , \ A 5 , 
ovr dupdrwv yap dndos Hy Katdoracts 
4 > > \ , a Pal ad) ¥ 
ovr evdves tpdcwrov, aipa 5° €€ adxpou 
extale Kpatos cuumeduppevov Tupi, 


1200 


, CW eee Le y , , 
OapKEs 3) AT OOTEWVY WOTE TEVKLYOV ddKpu 


yvabmots adyhous papydKkav azréppeor, 
Sewov Papa: macr 5° Hv PdBos Ovyetv 


BadBidos dpefels uéx pt KapmwTHpos, ToTov- 
Tov Kal avrn dvavoos Hv. 

1183. é&: as in the expressions éf 
elphuns twoheuety, €xk Saxp¥wv yeday, etc. 
Translate, from this condition of, or 
after remaining with. —avavSov: with 
Suparos by a kind of zeugma. Cf. 
tupryyv xépa, Phoen. 1699: 


mpbcbes Tupryy xép él mpdowra dvc- 
TUX7- 

1193. By civdecua are meant clasps 

by which the headdress was fastened 


on, and ‘ the gold held the clasps’ means 
simply that the golden clasps would 
not give way. 

1196 f. Kdpta Svopabys iSetv: very 
hard to recognize at sight. — dros: 
feminine; cf. 61.— Katdoracis: ex- 
pression; strictly, settled condition. 

1200 f. «evkivov Sdxpu: 
Hesych. —yva0ots &5nAous : cf. Aesch. 
Prom. B. 368: 


tigoa. 


moTamol mupds OdmTovTes Ayplats yva- 
Bots. 


(Jy Atxxx ‘dd) ZON3ASY S.VAGSWN 


Seen, ‘ey 


oO 
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an , \ ¥ 
VEKPOU" TUXNV yap Elyouev SidacKaXov. 
X\ > ¢ la A 
mamp 8° 6 TAHpev cuudhopas ayvocia 
+ XN lal a 
1205 apva tmpooeh av dapa TpoomiTve VEKP@* 
nd & ie OV \ , , g 
opmate evOus, Kal mepumTvEas déuas 
KUvEL TPOTAVdaY Todd: & SvaTHVE Tal, 
és > sO > - PS) / > , 
Tis © @O ATimas CaLmovav aTaddece; 
7 XN 
Tis Tov yépovta TUUBov dpdavov oer 
, x 
1210 Tino ; OLLOL, ovvOdvoupi ool, TEKVOD. 
> \ 8e Q / N 4 > , 
evel 0€ Opyvev Kat your éravcaro, 
be A 
xpylev yepay eEavactnoa déuas 
mpoceiyel’ wate Kicads epveow Sddvns 
Nerrotot Temas, Seva 8° Av Twaraiopara: 
Yy A 
1215 6 pev yap nOern’ e€avactno a yovu, 
n 8 avreddlur’: «i dé mpds Biav ayo, 
odpkas yepaas éoTdpaco am dotéwr. 
vA ie > a \ ~ 3 c 4 
xpove 8° atéorn Kat peOny’ 6 dvacpopos 
wuyyv: KaKov yap ovKer Hv vmTépteEpos. 
1220 Kelyrar d€ veKpot Tais TE Kal yépwyv TaTHp 
ee si , , 
médas, ToOavy Saxpvoror. cupdopa. 
, ‘\ \ XN 3 PS) \ xy , 
Kail por TO bev TOV EKTTOOWY ETTw oyou: 
yraon yap aitn Cnpias amootpodyy. 
Ta Ovnta 8° ov vdv TPOTOV Hyodpar oKLAY, 
1203. rixnv... SSdoKadov: 7.¢. 1218. dméory: desisted. 
we learned caution from the recent ca- 1221. o8ewn Saxptorcr: a misfor- 


lamity. réyy in the same senseas 1009. tune desired by tears is boldly put for 
1209. yépovra: is used adjectively. one which calls for, or excites a desire 


yépwv rbuBos, of an old-man ripe for for tears. 


the grave, occurs again, Heracl. 166. 1222. The sense is: ‘your situation 
1216. 4 8 dyreddturo: of course I will not speak of.’ 
only in appearance, by the adhesion 1224 ff. The messenger closes with 


of the robes; it does not imply, as the some rather gloomy reflections: there 
Scholiast thought, that she was still is, he thinks, no such thing as true 


alive. — mpds Biav ayo.: struggled happiness among men ; philosophers, 


violently. who pretend to have found the key to 
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1225 


‘\ la 
ovd’ av tpéras Elrouue Tovs Gopovs Bporav 


Soxodvras etvar Kal pepimvynTas oyov 
rovTous peyloTny Cypiay dduoKavew- 
Ovytdv yap ovddeis éoTw eddaipwrv avyp- 


d\Bouv 8° émippvevtos evtuyEeoTEpos 


1230 


Sk ¥ 
addov yevour’ av GdXos, evdaipav 8° ay ov. 


XOPOS. 


gory’ 6 Saiuwyv Todda 778° ev Huepa 


, > la 
kaka fvvarrew évdikws “ldcovt. 


= a y N > , 
@ TAMMOVY, @S Tou Tuudopas OLKTipOLE?, 


Kopn Kpéovtos, nris eis “Avdov mvdas 


¥ , y a +7 
OLX?) YEROov EKQATL TOV lacwovos. 


MHAEITA. 


, ¥ c , , 
ira, SéSoxrat Tovpyov ws TAYLTTA LOL 

A , “ 3 > Lal » 
Tatas KTavovon THod adoppacba yOovds 
Kal pr) TXOA?Y ayovrav e€xOovUVaL TEKVA 


ahdy dovevoat Suc pevertéepa xeEpt. 


1240 


, > 5 , a 
Tavtws od avaykyn KarOavetv. 


evel dé ypy, 


¢ a “a 4 3 ? 
neers KTEVODMEV, olTEp eEedUoaper. 


eddammovla, are guilty of most serious 
deceit. —ovd viv mpdrov: cf. 295, 446. 
—oxtav: cf. Soph. Aj. 125: 


6p yap uads obdéev Svras &ANo TAY 


etdwd, dcourep (Quev, HP KOUd>HY TKLAY. 


1227. {yplav: they deserve punish- 
ment, he means, for misguiding the 
multitude. 

1228 ff. He distinguishes between 
evdacuovrla, complete Aappiness unal- 
loyed with misery, and etrvyla, mere 
good luck for the time being. Cf. Tro. 
509: ray 8 eddacudvan undéva voulter 


evTuXEtY, mply av Odvn.—The mes- 
senger now departs. 

1231-1250. Third Scene. The Cho- 
rus and Medea. 

1236 ff. rotpyov : subject of dédoxrax 
and explained by the inf. dgopuacbac 
and éxdodva: as appositives. — cravotey 

. G@yovrav: the nearer conforms 
itself to mor, the latter falls back into 
the acc. 

1240. awavras: in any case. Even 
if she spared them, they would be 
killed as instrumental in causing the 
death of the princess and Creon. 
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o Z 
ad’ €i’ émilov, Kapdia. 


Ti pedopev 


\ ‘ > fal 
Ta dea KAVAYKQLO By Tpaooe KaKG : 


ay, @ Tddawa xelp eu, aBe tidos, 


1245 


haB’, epre mpds BadrBida dutypav Biov, 


Kal pn KaxicOns pnd avayrnoOps técvev 


ws pidrtal’, ws erixtes: AANA THVSE ye 


afod Bpayetay nucpay traidav oer, 


¥y 6 /, N X; > A > Y 
KaTELTA Opyver’ Kal yap el KTEVvELS Of, Opus 


1250 


dito 7 epvoav, Svotvy7s 8° éyd yuvy. 


XOPOZ. 


oTpopy a’. 
Id Ta te kat tapdarys 


> A > , / > ~ 
axtis “Aediov, KaTider loeTE TAY 


9 - lal \ ve 
ovAopeéevay yuvaika, Tpiy powtay 
Téxvois TpooBarely xép avtoKTovov: 


1243. ph mpdoocev: GMT. 807; 
uy ov, which some editors prefer here, 
is more common than simple u# when 
the leading verb is negatived, or, 
when as here, it implies a negative. 

1245. BadPida: the deed is to be 
the beginning of a long career of 
wretchedness, which she likens to a 
race. — Avirnpdv: goes in thought 
rather with Biov ; see note on kafapav, 
660. 

1250. re... 5€: H. 1040 b. — Me- 
dea enters the house. 

1251-1292. Firru Srasimon. The 
chorus calls, as a last resort, on the 
gods to prevent the impending crime ; 
on the Sun, Medea’s and the children’s 
ancestor, and the Earth, who will be 
polluted by the blood; and then de- 
plores the murderous frenzy which 
can bring nothing but evil in its train. 


1252 f. Ennius (Frg. 14): 


Juppiter tuque ddeo summe Sol, qui 
res omnis spicis, 

quique tuo [cum] limine mare térram 
caelum contines, 

inspice hoc facinus priusquam fiat: pro- 
hibesseis scelus. 


—’Aévos: has not often d, but a clear 
case seems to be Soph. Trach. 835. 
—arlSer iSere: as Alc. 400 trdKovcov 
dxovoov, and elsewhere. The prepo- 
sition belongs equally to both verbs. 
‘Look on her before she does the 
deed’ implies ‘prevent her.’ 

1251-1270. orp. and dvr. &. Doch- 
mii; G. 1691; H. 1125. 


Oe Pe: SRD NG) 

OSE RS DP, Ff PIII BS 
GIy | U Gp ee | U 
hai) See ee ee eee 
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cas yap <oTépua> xpvoéas yovas 


éBraotev, Jeov S aia <rédouy witvew 


9S / 
G\A\d vw, @ ddos Sdioyevés, KaTELp- 


i“ 
ye, Katdmavoov, ee’ oikwy Tadai- 


> / 
vav doviay T “Epwvv vm adacropar. 


¥ , / , ¥ 5 
apa patav yevos dihiov ETeEKEs, @ 


lal la / 
Kvaveav uTovoa LuuTAnyddav 


xoos mpooritver Kat Caperns <pdvov> 


xahera yap Bporots opoyern jud- 


yatax avtopovtas Evv@- 
, > SON 4 ee 
mitvovt émt Sdmous ayn. 


x 


the Furies have made wretched and 
bloodthirsty. Not Medea herself, but 
rather her guiding genius, is meant. 

1261. pdx80s rékvwv: the toil ex- 
pended on the children. 


1255 
poBos UT avépav. 
1260 
avrirtpopy a’. 

, a »¥ cA 
pdtav poyOos eppe TéKvor, 
metpav agevwtatay eto Bodav. 

lat x 
1265 detaia, Ti-cor Ppevov Bapvs 

/ > / 

dovos apetBerar ; 
> > »\ 

TMaT el 
1270 da Oedbev 
> | U wt | We Is 
Soe es | REE Se a wnt a 
GO) lee eye SE 
GROMER ROO! uy 
NSCLC) en ey = Cea CS So 
DOG) ee ee Ww, 


1255. omépya: the two children. 

1256 ff. Some word has been lost 
before airvew; likewise in the corre- 
sponding verse of the antistrophe, 
1266. — Bed, xrd.: that divine blood 
be shed by human hands is an awful 
thing, poBos being equivalent to PoPepdr. 
Others interpret: there is fear that, 
etc. 

1259 f. eX’ olkwv, xrr.: expel from 
the house the demon of vengeance, whom 


1267. dpelBerar: comes in turn, 
ensues. 

1268 ff. Obscure and corrupt. The 
most that can be made of it is: grievous 
to mortals is the stain of kindred blood 
(Guoyev® pudou.) abroad in the land, re- 
coiling from the divine hand (dedber 
mirvovra) as corresponding woes (Evywda 
dxn) upon the house of the murderers 
(avropévrais ért Sduous). — EvveSa: se. 
Tots mdouaciy ; commensurate with the 
guilt. 
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TIAIZ a’. 


¥ , a a 4 ‘\ Ma 
W71 = Olwol, TL Space ; TOU pvyo PYTPOS KXEpas ; 


WALZ ’. 
ovkK old, adekde didrar’- dd\d\,pecba yap. 


XOPOS. 
orpopy B’. 


> 4 Et > 4 tA 
QKOVELS Boar QKOVELS TEKVYWY ; 


1274 i® Tapov, @ KAKOTUXES “YUVAL. 
ITAIAES. 
* * * 
x * 
XOPOS. 
1275 TmapéhOw Sdépuovs; apna dovov 


doKet pot TEKVOLS. 


1271. The voices of the boys are 
heard behind the scene as they try to 
escape their mother. On the Greek 
stage murder and other shocking or 
marvellous acts were ordinarily not 
performed before the eyes of the 
audience, but were described by a 
participant or witness. Cf. Hor. A. P. 
iWAbiaige 


aut agitur res in scaenis aut acta refertur. 
segnius inritant animos demissa per 


aurem 

quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus 
et quae 

ipse sibi tradit spectator; non tamen 
intus 


digna geri promes in scaenam, 
multaque tolles 

ex oculis, quae mox narret facun- 
dia praesens. 


ne pueros coram populo Medea 
trucidet, 
aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius 
Atreus 
aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in 
anguem. 
1273. doves. -. 
978, and 1282. 
1273-1292. orp. and avr. B’ : doch- 
mii, with iambic trimeters; in the 
strophe two verses have been lost after 
1274. 
1273 (1282). 


Re eee yy, me mey® 2 | ae Ca 


axovers: cf. 111, 


WLS (wee. Oe | ee ae 
Two iambic trimeters. 
1275 (1286). 


LS Pew > VU ew, 


Uae ha ee 
Two iambic trimeters. 
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TIATAES. 
lal - ze 
vai, mpos Oedv, apyEat: €v déovT. yap: 
c 3 NY 4 > > \ > 1 7 
os eyyds dn Y éopev apkvwv Eipovs. 
XOPOS. 
, 5) e ey , nN 43 
Tddaw’, ws ap yola mérpos 7 olda- 


g a 4 
1280 pos, atTis TeKvwV OV ETEKES 


a. poTov avToverpe Moipa KTEVELS. 


advtirtpopy B’. 


, \ - SF “~ tA 
petav oy) K\V@ play TMV TApPOS 


yuvaik ev diros yépa Badety rékvors, 


A n 7s)? e \ 
"Iyd pavetoav €x Dewy, of 7 Atos 


1285 


1279 (1290). 


e7 ae RRO )xUi || ee ee 


ie eee yuul|yi 
Oe UP eee .~ 


1275 f. apftar: dpyyw construed 
like duivw, as Tro. 776... wadt 7 od 
duvalue?’ Av OdvaTtov apHiacr. —Soxet 
por: I have a mind. But, with a ti- 
midity characteristic of the chorus, 
they do not venture, after all; further- 
more, a motive has been given for 
their inaction by Medea’s warning, 
1053 ff. 

1278 f. apxdov Eldovs: a like figure, 
Herc. Fur. 729 Bpdxorce 5 apxbwr 
yevnoetar Ecpngdbporcr, but he wilt 
be in the meshes and snares of 
the sword. —n7oba: GMT. 39; ef. 
703. 

1281. tékvwv aporov: periphrasis 
for réxva. —avrdxerpt polpa: a death 
inflicted by thine own hands, like Or. 
947 airéyxeipe copay. 


Sdpap viv e€€reupe Swpdtwv ap. 


1284. Ino, daughter of Cadmus, 
wife of Athamas, had incurred Hera’s 
anger by caring for the infant Diony- 
sus, whence she and her husband were 
visited with madness. The commoner 
form of the story is that Athamas slew 
one of their children, Learchus, and 
would have slain the other, Melicertes, 
but that Ino fled from him and leaped 
into the sea with the infant in her 
arms. But Euripides has here fol- 
lowed another account, not elsewhere 
found, which makes Ino kill both chil- 
dren in her frenzy, and then throw 
herself into the sea in despair. The 
gods took pity on Ino and she became 
a sea-goddess under the name of Leu- 
cothea; Odys. 5, 333-3835: 

Tov dé ev Kdduov Ovyaryp, kaddlopupos 
"Td, 

Aevxobén, 7 wply uev env BpoTtds addH- 
egoa, 

vOv 5 adds év weddyeoor Deady b& 


EUMOpPe TLS. 
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4 > e 
mitver © a TdAraw és a\prav pove 


Téxvov dvoceBel, 


> A ¢ / 
QKTNS UTEpTEeivVaca TovTias 71d6da, 


dvoty Te. taidSow cvvOavove amdodXvTa.. 


1290 


, gee) > , > x r 9 
ti Ont obv yevour av er Sewdv; & 


> 


yuvaikav héxos trohvzovor, 


daa Bpotots epeEas Hon Kaka. 


TAZON. 


A aA A y 
Tuvatkes, at tHad éyyds extate oréyns, 


9 2 / e NN Vet) > 7 
ap €V ddporoww Uy] Ta dety Elpyao [Levy 


1295 


Mydea totcd ér, 7 peBéarnKev puyn ; 


det ydp vw nro yas ofe KpudOnvar Kato, 


x X & AD!  D 2Q7 Id 
H MTHVOV dapat gam €s aifépos Badbos, 


> \ , , , , 
€l a] TUPAVVY@V dopmacuy ddoet diknv. 


, 2 9 , , \ 
aémroul ATOKTEWACA KOLPAVOUS x9oves 


1300 


aBoos aity Tavde hevEecIar Sdpor ; 


> > > s > ates TAN) c 4 ¥ 
ahd’ ob yap aitns hpovtid’ ws tékvwv eyo, 
Keivyny pev ovs edpacey ep£ovow Kakds, 


€uov d€ taidwy nOov éexoooar Biov, 


1286. dvw: is dat. of cause. 

1288. dx«rfs: the Molurian rock 
near Megara. — treptelvaca mdda: 
namely, in the act of stepping off 
into the sea. 

1290. Sewvdv: that is, that can be 


called terrible in comparison with 
these crimes. 

1293-1414. Exopos. 

1293-1316. First Scene. Jason 
and Chorus. JIambic trimeter. — 


Jason comes in breathless haste to 
save his children from the vengeance 
of the Corinthians. 

1296 f. wv...ode: the repetition 


of the pronoun after so short an inter- 
val is singular. But as de? can take an 
acc. even without an inf. (as de? pe 
rovrov), it is possible that my» was felt 
to belong so closely to de? as to justify 
another subject for the inf. — rrnvév: 
on wings. —el ph Sacer: if she means 
to escape paying ; GMT. 407. 

1300. airy: the sense is: ‘does 
she who killed others expect to escape 
death herself?’ 

1301 f. a\AG.. . yap: adda intro- 
duces #p£over below; cf. 1067. — (otro) 
ovs (kak@s) eSpacev epfovoty Kakds. 

1303. éxodGoar: GMT. 772. 
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th 
pH po TL OSpdowos ot TpoonKovtes yeve, 


1305 


a 2 , oe , 
LNT P MOV EKT PAOOOVTES QAVOOLOV povov. 


XOPO2. 


@ TAnpov, ovK oicf of Kakov €dAHdvOas, 


‘lacov: ov yap Tovad dv épbéyEw éyous. 


TAZON. 


Ti 8 é€otiv; * Tov Kap atroKtetvar Bédre; 


XOPO2. 


an Es \ Zz /, 
maioes TEVATL yeLpt pyTpea ober. 


TAZON. 


1310 


oto. Ti héEas; ws pw amddecas, yivau. 


XOPOZ. 


¢ bY ASS »” lal ig , , 
ws ovKET OvTaVY Gov Téxvav PpdvTile 57. 


IASON. 


a , ¥ > ce aN av > é Sa 
TOU y2p VL €EKTELY , EVTOS 7) &w €V OM? ; 


XOPO2. 


mUdas avoitas sav Téxvav oy dovor. 


TAZON. 


Xadare Khydas ws TAayioTAa, Tpoo7ToXol, 


1304 f. pov: dativus incommodi of 
the person remotely interested, as in 
283. With dpdowor understand aidrods. 
— ot mpoojkovrTes yéver: sc. Kpéovre. — 
pnTpwov : committed by their mother. — 
extrpdocovtes povov: = exmp. Povov Slkny. 

1309 ff. matSes .. . oé0ev: to be 
taken together. — ri Aéfers (GMT. 71): 
what do you mean? The future as if 


the speaker did not comprehend the 
whole calamity and expected some 


further account. — ds ovkér dvrev: 
on the construction, see GMT. 864, 
865. — dpdvrife: consider sulemnly, 


take it to heart. 

1314 ff. Addressed to the slaves 
within, who alone can undo the fasten- 
ings. So Theseus, Hipp. 808-810, calls 
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1315 


3 (2 > c c A 
e€xveO apjLovs, ws low Surdovv KQKOD, 


N \ /, 
Tovs pev Oavovtas, Thy S€ Teicwpa ddvo. 


MHAEFIA. 


35962 


7 , A 
Ti TaodE KLVELS Kavapoyevers Tas, 


XN > “A 
VEKPOUS EpEevVaY Kae THY EipyaopernD ; 


TAaVOaL TOVvOU TOVO. 
1320 


> S ? lal , ¥ 

et 0 €uov ypelay eyers, 
Ae + 

hey et te BovrAyn, xept & od avoes Tore. 


Todvd oyna tatpds “H\wos warHp 
didwow Hpty, epupa worenlas XEpos. 


TAZON. 


Bn 3 


@ pLloos, @ 


peylorov ex diary yovat 


an > \ Ue , , 
Béots TE KAMOL TAVTL T avO parr yYevel, 


to the slaves within to open the doors 
that he may see the body of Phaedra: 
XaNGTE KAROpa, mpdaTroda, TuAWUATwY, 
éxteO” apyovs, ws t6w mixpav béav 
yuvarkds, 4 we KaTOavotc’ drwecev. 
Loose the fastenings of the doors, my 
servants, undo the bolts, that I may see 
a bitter sight —my wife, who by her 
death proved my death, too. 

— $urAotv kaxév: the corpses and the 
murderess. —In riv 6é relowuwar there 
is an abrupt change of construction ; 
we should expect ryv dé xrelvacay, qv 
Telcouar povy. 

1317-1419. Second Scene. 
and Medea. 

1317-1388. Iambictrimeter. While 
Jason is trying to force the door, Me- 
dea suddenly appears aloft in a chariot 
drawn by dragons (see Hypothesis 7-9: 
of. Introd. § 16), bearing the bodies of 
the boys. — dvapoxAetvers: so Heracles 
(Herc, Fur. 999) oxdmrer, wox ever Gipe- 


Jason 


Tpa, not, however, on the stage. That 
Jason actually uses a lever is hardly 
to be thought; probably the word is 
applied metaphorically to his efforts 
to lift the door off its hinges. But the 
phrase apparently excited the ridicule 
of Aristophanes, whose words (Clouds 
397) are taken to be a parody of this 
passage : 
@ kawav érav kivynt & Kal wox deuTa. 
O prier and lever of modern dis- 
course ! 

1322. epupa 
against the hand. 
phrase, JI. 4, 137: 
pitpns, ny époper Epuya xpods, Epkos 

aKovT@v. 


xepds: protection 
Cf. the Homeric 


1323. péyorov éxPicry: strength- 
ened superlative ; cf. Alc. 790: 
thua 6€ kal Ty mretaoTov Hdlorny 
Oedv 
Kvrpiv Bpototou. 
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yris Téxvoiat corow euBarety Eidos 


a ¥ > , 
ér\ys Texodoa Kau’ atad daddecas: 


“a ? 
kat tadta Spdcac’ yoy te tpooBrEreis 


Kat yatar, epyov thaca SvoceBéorarov. 


drow é€yd S€ vdv dpove, Td7 od Ppovav 


1330 


ér éx Sdpev ce BapBdpov 7 amd \Govds 


“EdAnv’ és oikov rydunr, Kakdy péeya, 


~ y 
matpos Te Kal yns mpodérw y o €Opéearo- 
tov odv 8° dddorop’ eis ex’ EoxnWav Geoi- 


Ktavovoa yap 5) adv Kdow tapéorior, 


1335 


TO KadXipepor eio€Bys “Apyovs oKxados. 


can a \ 
np&e pev ex Todrde, vupdevdetoa Sé 
Tap avdpt r@de Kal TeKovod mot TEKVA, 
> “A 4 ‘\ id > > , 
evrns exaTe Kat é€yous od am@deras. 
> ¥ 4 a_> xX ¢ \ X\ 
ovK eoTLW yTLs TOUT av Eddnvis yur 


1340 


erln tol’, dy ye tpdcber HEiovy eyo 


ynmat oe, Kndos EyOpdy dreOpidy 7 emoi, 


1329. povay: participle of the im- 
perfect; GMT. 140. 

1333. tov odv... Geol: an avenging 
deman which haunied thy family the 
gods have hurled upon me. 
back to» @pord, 1529. The sense of 
the whole is: ‘now I realize what I 
did not realize before; an ancestral 
curse which rested on thy family has 
passed over upon me.’ The idea of 
the aAdorwp, so prominent in Greek 
tragedy, had its roots in the popular 
belief. It is a demon of vengeance, 
which ceaselessly haunts its victims, 
and passes from generation to genera- 
tion perpetuating crime and misery. 
So here the ddderwp spoken of (the 
evil genius which actuates Medea) is 
the personification of an ancient curse 


This refers 


clinging to Medea’s family; it had 
wreaked itself on that family in 
the murder of <Apsyrtus, and now 


on Jason in the murder of his 
children. 

1334. wapéoriov: heightens the 
guilt. He had fled to the éeria as a 


suppliant. Euripides adopts the ac- 
count, also followed by Sophocles in 
the Kodyides, that Apsyrtus was mur- 
dered at home. The common story is 
that he accompanied Medea and Jason 
in their flight, and was slain on the 
way. 

1337. avSpl rode: (Rhuic homini) 
me. Cf. 181, 716. 

1340. ov: the plural idea, ‘EAA»»l- 
dwr yuraxdy, is Involved in the pre- 
ceding, 


MHAEIA. 
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, lal la 
Me€awav, ov yuvaika, THS Tuponvidos 


LKVAANS eyourav aypiwrépav pvow. 


> > ¥ 
ah’ od yap av oe pupiors dveideor 


1345 


Sakoupe TOLOVS EuTrepuKe cot Opdcos: 


» > > > ‘\ va / 
Epp , ALOK POTTOLE KOQL TEKVYVMYV pLaupove. 


2 \ Se \ 2 HX § , > Sis, , 
Epoe € TOV €(ov QALILOV atalew TApPa, 


a » Po / > ee 
OS OUTE AEKT pov VEOVALWV OVNTOLLAL, 


ov tatdas ots epvoa KakeOpabapnv 


ew tpooeaety Cavtas, a\N added. 


MHAEIA. 


\ x 
paxpay av e&érewa Toicd éevavtiov 


De > \ \ \ soy 
oyololr, €l £7) Zevs TAT) P NTLOTATO 


Qa 9 > Tal , ar > > s 
OL e€ E[{LOVU métovlas OLA T ELlpyaow* 


ov © ovK ewedes Tap aTiLaoas héxyn 


1355 


teprvov diud€eav Biotrov eyyehov epoi, 


*4f? e 4, +f)? c \ ‘ / 
ov? 7 Tvpavvos ov? 6 coi tpoabels ydpous 
» ww Lal 
Kpéov dtipov tryadé p éexBadrety yOovds. 
‘\ lal \ /, > 4 / 
Tpos Tavta Kal héaivav, et Bovdy, Kade, 
Kal YKvAdav 7 Tuponvov @Knoe médov: 


1360 


1342. Tuponvidos: either Italian 
(the Etruscans being to Euripides the 
representative people of Italy), or be- 
cause she lived at the entrance to the 
Tuscan sea. Cf. 1359. 

1344. adda: introduces éppe. See 
on 1301. 

1347. mapa: = mdpeori; cf. 443. 

1348 ff. Observe otre.. . oJ: corre- 
lated. — mpoceimetv: see on 1069. 

1351. éféreva: the aor. refers to 
the present moment, the idea being, 
‘I should undertake to make a long 
speech (which, however, I do not),’ 
whereas éférewvov would mean rather, 


THs ons yap os xpy Kapdias avOmpdynv. 


‘T should now be making along speech’ ; 
GMT. 414. Cf. v. 425. 

1357. aripov: Scholiast: dryvdpn- 
Tov, unavenged, a meaning which the 
word has in 438. Cf. Aesch. Ay. 1279: 

ob pny &ripol ¥ ek deay reOviEopev. 
It takes the emphasis: ‘ Creon was not 
going to banish me without my having 
my revenge.’ drivos gets this meaning 
naturally; it is, without satisfaction, 
deprived of one’s due, since vengeance 
was a Tivh, or natural right. 

1359 f. Cf. 1342. —déxnoev: has 
jfized her habitation in, so dwells in. — 


as xph: comme i faut, finely. 
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JASON. 
> ? “A XN on > > 
KavTy ye AuTp Kal KaKk@v KoWWwVos El. 
MHAEIA, 
, > a 
oad? ioA: Aver S adyos, Hv ov py ‘yyedas. 
TASQN. 
> ?, ~~ c “A > , 
@ Tékva, pyTpds Ss KaKyS ExUpoare. 
MHAEIA. 
> a c ¥ 4 , 
@ tatdes, Ws @\eobe TaTpea voT. 
TAZOQN, 
1365 ovTo. vuy Aur Sekiad od amddecer. 
MHARTIA. 
GAN VBpis ot TE Tot veoduATes yapou. 
“ T4EQN, 
Meyous adhe y H&lwoas elvexa KTavely; 
MHAEIA. 


‘\ \ ~ a 3 > “ 
OMLKPOV YUVacke TMA TOUT ELVAL Soxets ; 


TAZSQN, 


4 , Ni \ , > > ‘ , 
TLS YE Topper - Oot dé TQAVT E€OTLY KAKA. 


MHARTA. 


1370 old’ odKer’ Eloi TovTo yap oe SyEera. 


1362. Ave (cf 566) GAyos: grief 1367. ye: belongs to Aéyous; an 
profits me; i.e. I can afford to grieve. — enclitic (or ué», dé) often separates ye 
1364. vor: morbid passion. from its word. 
1366. coi: in sense with v8pis as 1368. Cf. 265 f. 
well as yao 1369. Yes, to one who, etc. 


MHAEIA. 
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TAZON. 


eS SEEN, > \ an , , 
Ou ELO LY @jLOl o@ Kapa PLaOTOpPEs. 


MHAETIA. 


¥ y a a / 
lOoQAOLY OOTLS npte TN [LOVIS Geot. 


TAZON. 


»y on 7 > > , 7 
loact OnTA ONY y atonTVaoTOY pea. 


MHAEIA. 


oTvye.: muxpav d¢€ Baéw eyOaipw oébev. 


TAZON. 


1375 


Kal pny eyo anv: pdd.o1 8 dmaddayal. 


MHAEIA. 


val aioe , . , , \ > \ , 
TOS OUV; TL Opdow; KapTa yap Kayo Oddo. 


TAZON. 


VA /, , N A te 
Oarbar VEKPOUVS [LOL TOUT OE KQU KAavoaL TAPES. 


MHAKBKIA. 


ov nT, ere ohas THD eyo Odbw yxepi, 


1371. eiolv: answers ovkér’ cict of 
the previous verse. .‘They live as 
ruthless avengers to haunt thee.’ 
—pidotwp (polluter) is either (1) 
a guilt-stained wretch whose con- 
tact defiles others, or (2) the ghost 
of a murdered man haunting the 
murderer and producing placa, 
‘ blood-guiltiness.’ It has the latter 
meaning here and in Aesch. Hum. 
ira 

morirpomaios wy 6° erepov év kd pa 


pcdotop eyyerh waceTar. 


Being polluted, he shall find upon his 
head another avenger from his own 
stock. 


Hence o@ «dpa, because their blood is 
upon Medea’s head. 

1374. orbye.: abhor me if you will, 
referring to the word amrémrrvuaTov above. 
—Béév: here means conversation, 
society. 

1375. padi 8’ draddayal: Medea 
wishes him to leave her (this is implied 
in 1374), that she may accomplish un- 
disturbed the burial of her children 
before setting out for Athens. He 
says: ‘Riddance is easy,’ 7.e. to be 
had on easy terms. She scornfully 
asks how, affecting to be anxious to 
comply. Jason’s answer is: (1377) 
‘Give me the bodies to bury and I 
will leave you.’ 
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dépova’ és "Hpas téuevos “Axpatas Geod, 


1380 


Ws pH Tis avTovs Tokeuiov KabuBpion, 


tUpBovs avaomav: yn Sé€ THde Lovdov 
oeurvyy éoptny Kat Tédyn Tpocdipomer 


TS Nourdv avtt Tovde SvaceBovs Pdvov. 


av7y S€ yatav elu THY “EpexGéuws, 


1385 


na “a 4 
Atyet COUVOLKH TOUT OH TH Ilavdiovos. 


Ni > y > , an X\ an 
Ov 3°, WOTTEP €lLKOS, Katbavn KQKOS KQKWS, 


"Apyovs Kdpa adv heubavm reTrnypEvos, 


\ X\ “w 3 Lal , id 4 
muKpas TehevTAaS TOV EU@VY yaywv LOwD. 


1379. The most famous Corinthian 
temple of Hera dxpala (goddess of the 
heights) was at the end of the Heraean 
promontory in the Corinthian gulf, 
distant from the city several miles in 
a straight line across the bay. Many 
editors have supposed that temple to 
be meant here, but the local tradi- 
tion represented the children as buried 
in the city itself; at least Pausanias 
(ii. 8. 6) tells us that there was a monu- 
ment (uv#ua) to the children on the 
street leading toward Sicyon, near 
the Odeum, and above the spring of 
Glauce. We know further that in the 
same quarter, on a spur of the Acro- 
corinthus, there was a temple to Hera 
Bovvala, called also dxpafa from the 
temple’s situation on the height. It is 
altogether probable that this was the 
temple in which the rites relating to 
Medea were celebrated, and in the 
Téuevos Of which the children’s graves 
were. Cf. Frazer’s Pausanias, iii, 
pp. 26 f. This view is confirmed by 
the Scholiast on this passage, who 
says that the temple here mentioned 
was situated on the Acrocorinthus. 


The spring of Glauce was discoy- 
ered and excavated by the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in 
1899. 

1380. as ph tis, x7A.: the sacred- 
ness of the place would prevent the 
desecration of the graves. 

1382. éopryv kal ré&Ay: see Introd. 
§ 19. 

1386. Medea here appears endowed 
with the prophetic gift, to which she 
has a right as a sorceress and the 
granddaughter of agod. As to Jason’s 
death, see Hypothesis First, 18 ff. 
The Scholiast knows another account, 
according to which Jason had hung up 
the ship’s gunwale in the temple of 
Hera, and this fell down and crushed 
him. See also Neophron, who fol- 
lowed, or invented, another tradition, 
according to which Jason met his fate 
by hanging. Frg. 3: 


Téos Pbepets yap abroy aicxylorw udpy, 
dépyn Bpoxwrdy ayxdrnv érumdoas. 
Tola oe otpa cGy KakGy €pywy péver, 
dldakis dos wuplas Ep’ Tuepas 

Oe&v Umrepe uxyror atper Oat Bpotous. 


MHAEIA. 
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TAZON. 


>) A 
a\via o "Epuvds OA€oeLE TEKVWV 


1390 ovia te Aiky. 
MHAEIA. 
A 
tis 6€ Kdver gov Deds dalpov, 
lal , x a 
TOU WevddpKov Kal €ewamdrov; 
TAZON. 
ped ev, pvoapa Kat TaLood€rop. 
MHABRIA. 
OTELYE TPOS OiKOUS Kal OdmT’ doxov. 
TAZON. 
- an > 5 ae - 
1395 OTELYO, outa av Y Gmopos TEKVWY. 


MHAEIA. 


ovTa Opnvets: peeve Kal ynpas. 


TAZON. 


@ TeKVa pi \rara. 


MHABKIA. 


pntpi ye, wot 8 ov. 


TAZON. 


» >» 
KQTELT EKQAVES; 


1389-1419. Anapaests. 

1389 f. dAAG o€ (not ddd ce): With 
emphasis on the pronoun. —’Epwvis 
téxvov: the Erinys of a particular 
person is often spoken of as avenging 
his death. — dovia: i.e. requiting 
murder with murder. 


1392. Cf. 800 ff. 

1396. ovmw Opnveits: the sense is: 
‘you do not yet know what grief is. 
Wait till you are old.’ Paley. He 
will then feel what it is to be childless. 
—kal yfipas: age in addition to your 
present afflictions. 


> 
o€ ye Thpatvovo . 


dds jLou mpos Oeav 
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MHAEIA. 
IADON. 
apo, diriov xpylw oTdmatos 
1400 maidwy 6 Tddas mpoomTvéacban. 
MHAEIA. 
n A la > 4 
vov abe tpocavdas, vov aomaly, 
TOT ATWOAPLEVOS. 
TAZOQN. 
8 b 9 wn 4 
padakov xpwTos pavoa TéEKVwY. 
MHAEIA, 
> ¥ , ¥ ¥ 
OvK €OTL’ paTyHY eos EeppiTTat. 
IASON. 
1405 Zev, Tadd’ akovers ws atehavvdpel’, 


old Te TaTXYoMEV eK THS puTapas 


Kal tmaloddvov THade heaivys ; 


5 > ec ra Lal , \ , 
atX\ Oomocov youv Tapa Kal SvvapLar 


Tade Kal Opnra Kambedla, 


1400. mpoomriéacbat: here = kiss, 
infinitive of purpose added epexeget- 
ically ; oréuaros, the object of xprtw, 
supplies the object of rpoomrvéac Oat. 
see on 1069. 
This verb is regularly used of farewell 
words spoken to the dead, —a Greek 
custom. — adomaty: of a parting salu- 
tation, as Tro. 1275 f., where Hecabe 
says: 


1401. mpocavdds : 


aN, & yepare rods, erlamevcoy pods 
Os domdowpmar THY Tadalrwpov modu. 


O aged foot, press hardly on, that I 
may take leave of my unhappy city ! 


1408. 6mécov: belongs to dpa 
(= mdpeorr) and dvvaua, and refers to . 
the whole of the next line, —‘I do at 
least what Ican, [lament....° - 


MHAEIA. 
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Baptupopevos Saipovas ws pou 


if > tI f 3 > 2 
TEKVY QTOKTELVAGD aTOKWAVELS 


lal Ud a , he 
wavoat Te xepow Odipar TE veKpovs, 


a » 
ovs pymoT éyad diaas ddedov 


mpos gov POipevous éemidéoOar. 


XOPO2. 


1415 


Tokh@v Tapias Zevs ev ’OvpTea, 


tohha 8 déArtws Kpaivovor Oeoi: 


Kal Ta SoKnO&7T ovK érehéoOn, 


la 3. 5 , / on 4 
tov 8 ddokytav mépov nope Oeds. 


Toudvd’ améBn TOE TPAypa. 


1413. dtoas: the participle con- 
tains the leading idea, as often. Would 
that I had never begotten them, to see 
them, etc. —dhedov: augmentless for 
the sake of the metre. 

1416 ff. These seem to have been 
stock verses of Euripides, for they con- 


clude not only this play, but also the 
Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, and 
Helena. Whether written by Euripi- 
des or, as some think, added by actors, 
cannot now be determined. Wecklein 
points out that 1417 f. do not well apply 
to the Medea. 


CHIEF DEVIATIONS 
FROM THE BEST MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tue following list includes only cases in which the reading adopted in 
the text is found in no manuscript of the first class (see Introd. § 8). Before 
the colon stands the adopted reading, after it the reading of the first class 
Mss., minor variants neglected. Where the former is derived from Mss. 
of the second class it is marked 2; where from the scholia, S.; otherwise 
it stands by conjecture only. Smaller corrections are omitted. 


107 dvdée 2: dvdwe.— 140 roy: 6. — 149 dydy: laxdv. — 150 daddrou: am)a- 
otov. — 159 dupouéva: ddvpouéva. — 182 orevoaca: orevoat. — 228 yryveokes: 
yeyvibokerv. — 234 rodr er’: todr’ (ro0d’ &r’ 2). — 253 wos 6 7d’ 2: wbds 7d’ and 
yap modus 75’. —259 rocdvde 5’ &k: rocodroy dé. —261 dixnv: dixy. —262 4 7: 
nv 7. —273 cavTq: adr. — 323 pevets 2: pévys. — 361 [eEeupyoes]: e&evpjoes. — 
415 apépover: orpépovor, —445 éravécra: éréoryn and avésty. —550 novxos 2: 
jovxws. — 565 evdamovotuer: eddaipovolnr. — 594 Baciéwy: Bacrhéws. — 599 Kvifor 
2: xviger. —643 dwuara : Sdua. — 64T-olxrpbrarov : olktpordrwy. —654 wOOov : whOwy. 
— 656 @kricev : @kTeipe. — 695 wy ov: # mov. — 703 ovyyvaor dyav dp : cvyyvword 
yap. —721 dv: dv w.— 736 pede?” : weORs (uebets). — 737 dvmmoros: évdporos. — 


738 kamixnpuxeduara S.: Kamucnpuxeduacr. — 739 ray’ dv wlOou ce: odK Av lOo10. — 
835 pods: poats. — 837 xdpas: xwpar. — 847 7} rods 7 Plitwv: 7 piwy 7 dds. — 
852 ailpyn: aipn. —853 f. mdvrn mdvTws: rdvrws mavtes. — 855 réxva ovevoys : 


réxva un povedons. — 860 dupara 2: dupa. — 864 xé¢pa doiwlav: yelpa povlav. — 867 
ovray: ovk Av. —905 répewav: repelvnv. —926 TOvde Ofoerar Tarhp: TSVd’ ya Ohow 
(Onoouat) mépt, TOvde vOv Ajcouar mépr. — 945 to Med. S: Mss. to Jas. —978 dva- 
decudy: dvadéouwr. — 983 rémdov: mérdwv. — 984 ypvodrevkréy Te: ypucedrevKToy. 
— 992 deOpov Bora S.: ddEApiov Bioray. — 1005 %a to Paed.: Mss. to Med. — 
1012 6): 5€. —1015 kare: xpare?s. — 1054 Aduaow S. and 2: ddéuacw. — 1077 ofa 
7 és 2: ola re mpds. — 1087 radpoy 5é yévos ulav: mwadpoy dé dH (dé Te 2) yévos. — 
1089 ov«: Kodx. —1099 écopS 2: 6p6.—1130 éorlav 2: olxiay. — 1139 otkwy S.: 
@Twv. — 1181 éxmddbpou: Exmdebpov. — 1182 av nrreto: avOArrero, —1189 devKiy: 
Aer hv. — 1205 rpoorlrve 2: mpoomlrrer. —1221 Saxpto.r S. and 2: daxptovor. — 
1252 gowlay: poviav. —1255 yap (omépua) xpucéas: yap dmrd xpucéas. — 1256 alua 
S. drébo) rirvew: atuare mlirvev. — 1259 f. rddawav dovlay 7: dovlay raddawdr 
7. — 1280 ov: wv. —1283 xépa: xetpa. —1295 roted’ er’: rotcdé y7. — 1357 dre: 
pov 8. : dvaret. —1371 wpol: wor and ofyor. —1374 ordyer: orvye?. — 1398 Zxaves : 
Exraves, — 1409 xdaibedfw: xdmiodtw. — 1413 dpedov: wero. 
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Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. Dallas, 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 


Sq.r2mo. Cloth. 292162 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, $1.25. 


THE lessons in this book have been graded with great care. Each 
new lesson is built upon the preceding lessons. The author has aimed 
at a systematic development of the subject, following an even and 
regular gradation from the simpler to the more difficult and complex 
lessons. Each lesson consists, by the rule, of a statement of gram- 
matical principles, a vocabulary, exercises, and reading lesson. The 
principle has been to give only such fundamental facts of grammar as 
the student must know before he can begin to read the connected 
narrative of Xenophon intelligently and with pleasure. 

The average number of words in each lesson is only ten. Only those 
words have been given which are really important. By the rule they 
are words that occur frequently in the first eight chapters of the Anab- 
asis, or words that occur eight times or more in the whole of the 
Anabasis. All the information about the word that the pupil needs at 
this stage of his progress is given in the special vocabulary. 

A set of brief rules of syntax with illustrative examples is given, to 
which references are made in the body of the book. 

Only those principles of syntaxare developed which are so peculiar 
to Greek as to be really difficult. In the body of the book no stress is 
laid on the development of the syntax of any other part of speech than 
that of the verb. In the general vocabularies the aim is to give full 
information. Particular attention is called to the Greek-English 
vocabulary. 

The book is very fully illustrated, but not primarily for the sake of 
embellishment. A great deal of study was devoted to this part of the 
work. The pictures are constantly referred to in the vocabularies. 
These have been selected from the best sources. 


B. L. Cilley, Teacher of Greek, 
Philligs Exeter Academy : {1 like it, and 
if I start with the beginners next fall I 
shall use it. 


H. C. Havens, Jzstructer in Greek, 
Preparatory School, Lawrenceville, 
N.J.: It isin my judgment unsurpassed 
in clearness and conciseness, and is 
admirably arranged, being well adapted 
for use in classes of all grades. 


Chas. B. Goold, Professor of Greek, 
Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y.: 1am 
delighted with the First Greek Book and 
shall certainly sound its praises to all 
teachers of Greek. I cannot put the case 
too strongly. 


R. A. Condit, Professor of Ancient 
Languages, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: 1 have used many preparatory 
Greek books, but this excels them all. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. 


Chicago. 


Atlanta. Dallas. 


Exercises in Greek Composition 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 


By EDWIN H. HIGLEY, 
Master in Groton School, Groton, Mass. 


12mo. Cloth. 170 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


HE book is in two parts, Syntax of Verbs and Syntax of 

Nouns, with a brief introduction on Arrangement, and the 

Uses of Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Particles. It is designed 
for preparatory schools and for early courses in college. 

After the example of recent German works, the exercises are a 
series of episodes following the narrative of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
through the seven books, to which are added similar exercises 
based on passages from six books of the Hellenica. The exer- 
cises are not translations from the text, but the text furnishes the 
theme and most of the words and phrases, to which, however, other 
words or expressions belonging to Xenophon’s diction are added. 

The book offers thus a somewhat wide range in its subject-matter 
and vocabulary, while preserving unity in both, — based as it is, 
upon the acknowledged standard of Attic prose. 

A feature of the work is a copious English-Greek vocabulary in 
which the accompanying constructions are in most cases indicated. 
It is believed that this will do much to promote accuracy, save time, 
and facilitate labor on the part of the student. 

A grammar lesson on the chief constructions to be used is pre- 
fixed to each exercise, and other grammar references are given in 
the notes and the vocabulary. 

For those who desire a shorter course, twenty lessons are indi- 
cated which include all the regular constructions of Verbs and 
Nouns. The book is designed, however, to furnish material by 
which the teacher can extend and vary his course according to 
special aims and needs. Full indexes of the subject-matter and 
of the syntactical constructions presented are provided. The sen- 
tences, while avoiding involved and difficult constructions, are yet 
long enough to admit of some attention to connection, symmetry, 
and other elements of style. 

In brief, the special features offered are : 

(1) A comprehensive scheme of grammatical study ; 

(2) Variety and unity in the subject-matter of the exercises ; 

(3) A copious English-Greek vocabulary. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


SEYMOUR’S SCHOOL aa 


With Introduction, Commentary, and Illustrated Vocabulary. 


By THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, 
Professor of Greek in Yale University. 


Books I.-IIIl. Square 12mo. Half leather. 371 pages. For intro- 
duction, $1.25. 

Books I.-VI. Sq. 12mo. Half leather. 478 pages. For introduction, 
$1.60. 


Tus is believed to be, without exception, the ideal Iliad 
for school use. The introduction, which contains forty-five 
pages, presents in a concise but systematic form the most 
important facts regarding Homeric life, the Homeric poem, 
Homeric style, syntax, dialect, and verse. 

The text is printed in the large and clear type that has 
distinguished the College. Series of Greek Authors. The 
commentary has been adapted to the wants of beginners 
in Homer. 

The notes are copious for the first three books. They 
are less copious for Books IV. to VI., but the commentary 
on Book VI. is fuller than that-on Books IV. and V. 

One finds numberless evidences that the editor has done 
his work not only in a careful and in a painstaking and 
scholarly way, but with personal pleasure and with sympa- 
thetic regard for the difficulties of beginners. The vocabu- 
lary described below contains more than twenty wood-cuts, 
most of which are new in this country. 


A. H. Buck, Professor of Greek, Bos- Charles Forster Smith, Professor of 
ton University: A positive and valuable Greek, University of Wisconsin: Uni- 
help to an easy and adequate preparation versally conceded to be the best school 
for college work. A notable contribution edition of any part of the Iliad that has 
to the cause of classical learning. yet been put on the American market. 


By the same Author. 


HOMERIC VOCABULARY. A Concise Vocabulary to the First 
Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. Square 12mo. Cloth. 105 pages. 
For introduction, 75 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. ne Atlanta. . Dallas. 


GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR 


By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 
Lliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 1zmo. Half morocco. 451 pages. 
For introduction, $1.50. 


Tus work is offered as the best Greek Grammar for 
preparatory schools and colleges that reasonably can be 
demanded in the present state of our knowledge and 
experience, 

Attention is called to the following important points of 
this edition : — 

Goodwin’s Greek Grammar is complete. It does not 
require the student to get the author’s Moops anp TENSES, 
as it contains as much on these subjects as any elementary 
Greek Grammar does or should. 

The relative degrees of prominence that should be given 
to the various aspects of grammar have been carefully con- 
sidered of late years, and the new edition of Goodwin will 
be found in accord with the soundest ideas on this subject. 

Changes have been freely made where improvement could 
be effected. For instance, a great part of the section on 
the verb has been remodeled and rewritten. ' 

Particular attention has been paid to improvements in 
the Syntax, and the chief increase has been made in this 
department. 

A radical and marked improvement has been made in the 
numbering of sections. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses. Rewritten and Enlarged. 8vo. 
Cloth. 464 pages. For introduction, $2.00. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. Dallas. 


PERRIN AND SEYMOUR’S 


SCHOOL, GDMSsSsr) 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 


By Proressors PERRIN anp SEYMOUR 
of Yale University. 


Books I.-IV. Square 12mo. Half morocco. Illustrated. 248 pages. 
For introduction, $1.25. 


Books I.-IV.; IX.-XII. Square r2mo. Half morocco. Illustrated. 
351 pages. For introduction, $1.50. 


THE ‘School Odyssey” resembles Seymour’s “School 
Iliad,” with the slight modifications which study and expe- 
rience have suggested. It is issued in two editions, — one 
of Books I.-IV., corresponding in amount to Books I.—III. 
of the Iliad, with tolerably full notes; and another, identical 
with the former, but with the addition of Books IX.-XIL., 
and 189 lines of Book XIII., with concise commentary, which 
corresponds to the edition of Books I.—-VI. of the Iliad. The 
text is that of the College Series of Greek Authors. The 
commentary was written by Professor Perrin. The introduc- 
tion and vocabulary were prepared by Professor Seymour. 
The book is fully and attractively illustrated. 


SEYMOUR’S SCHOOL ILIAD. With Introduction, Commentary, 


and illustrated Vocabulary. 


Books I.-IIl. Square 12mo. Half leather. 371 pages. For intro- 
duction, $1.25. 


Books I-VI. Square 12mo. Half leather. 478 pages. For in- 
troduction, $1.60. 


SEYMOUR’S HOMERIC VOCABULARY. A Concise Vocabu- 
lary to the First Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. Square 12mo. 
Cloth. 105 pages. For introduction, 75 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. © Atlanta. Dallas. 


GOODWIN AND WHITE’S 


Anabasis 


y FIRST FOUR BOOKS. 
Revised by 


W. W. GOODWIN, and JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature Professor of Greek 
in Harvard University, in Harvard University. 


With the Illustrated Vocabulary of 


Professors WHITE AND MORGAN. 


1zmo. Half leather. With map and illustrations. 274 pages. 
For introduction, $1.50. 


TTENTION is called to the following special points of this 
edition: the thorough revision of the text; the large Porson 
type; summaries of the contents inserted in the page; an intro- 
duction of 43 pages, containing all needed information about 
history and antiquities. 

The notes have been made on the conviction that the first 
Greek book read by a student must be used in part as a basis for 
drill in the ordinary construction of syntax, and that it is only by 
systematic study of syntax at the outset that a student can prepare 
himself to read Greek afterwards without constantly stumbling 
over common forms of syntax. 

This book, made up by the collaboration of three eminent 
scholars and specialists, can be most confidently recommended as 
able and thorough in scholarship, skillful in adaptation to the end 
in view, and free from all features that are merely “taking” and 
without real value. 

The well-known dictionary to the whole Anabasis, prepared 
by Professors White and Morgan, is an integral part of the present 
edition. This work has already become an indispensable aid to 
students of the Anabasis, and it is too well known to need a de- 
tailed description. The copious illustrations from standard works 
of classic art give it a special value to all classical scholars. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
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Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. Dallas. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF GREEK AUTHORS 


Baited under the supervision of 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University, 
AND 
THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, 
Prevessor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale University, 


With the cotiperation of eminent scholars, each of whom is responsible 
for the details of the work in the volume which he edits. 


AESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON ‘On the Crown.’’ Edited by Professor 
Rurvus B. Rickarpson, 279 pages. $1.40. 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, and the Fragments of Prometheus Loosed. 
Edited by N. Wreeeirr, Rector of Maximilian Gymnasium in Munich. Trans- 
lated by the late Professor F. D, Anusn, of Harvard University. 178 pages. $1.40. 

ARISTOPHANES, Clouds. Edited by Professor Humpureys, of. the University of 
Virginia, a52 pages. $1.40. 

EURIPIDES, Bacchantes. Edited by Professor Brckwitn, of Trinity College. 146 
pages, $i.e5. 

EURIPIDES, Iphigenia among the Taurians. Edited by Professor FLace, of the 
University of California. ro7 pages. $1.40. 

EURIPIDES, Hippolytus. Edited by Professor HArry, of Georgetown College, Ky. 
1S pages, Fr. 40. 

HOMER. Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer. By Professor 
Seymour, of Yale University. xo4 pages. 75 cents, 

HOMER, Hiad, Books L-IIL. and Books IV.-VI. Edited by Professor Srymour, 
of Yale University. $r.4o each, 

HOMER, Uiad, Books XIX.-XXIV. Edited by Professor CLapr, of the University 
of California, 441 pages. $1n75. 

HOMER, Odyssey, Books I,-IV. and Books V.-VIIL. Edited by Professor PERRIN, 
of Yale University. $1.go each, ~~ 

LYSIAS, Bight Orations. Edited by Assistant Professor MorGan, of Harvard 
University, 223 pages. $1.40. 

PLATO, Apology and Crito. Edited by Professor Dyer; formerly of Cornell Uni- 
versity, 204 pages. $1.40. 

PLATO, Gorgias. Edited by Professor Lopar, of Bryn Mawr College. 308 pages. 
$xr.65. 

saat h< Protagoras. By Professor Towxr, formerly of Iowa College. 179 pages. 

125. 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone. Edited by Professor D'Ooax, of the University of Michi- 
gan, ro6 pages. $1.40. 

THUCYDIDES, Book I. Edited by the late Professor Morris. 349 pages. $1.65. 

THUCYDIDES, Book III. Edited by Professor Smirx, of the University of Wis- 
consin, 320 pages. $1.65 

THUCYDIDES, Book V. Edited by Professor Fowrrr, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 213 pages. $x.40. 

THUCYDIDES, Book VII. Edited by Professor Smrru, of the University of Wis- 
consin, 202 pages. $1.40. 

XENOPHON, Hellenica L.-IV. Edited by Professor MANart, of Brown University. 
286 pages. $1.65. 

XENOPHON, Hellenica V.-VII. Edited by Professor Brnnerr, of Cornell Univer- 
Sity. 240 pages. $1.40. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York. Chicago. Atlanta. Dallas. 
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